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The Victorian Era! 


T will be freely acknowledged that during the period which has elapsed since the accession to the Throne of Our Much Beloved 
ueen the various Sciences have made gigantic strides, and that foremost amongst these Surgery and ———e may fairly 
claim to rank. Surgeons have sought by every means to alleviate pain, and Chemists have supplemented their work 
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duction of medicines intended not «-nly to combat, but to anticipate disease. 

Prominent amongst the latter the eminent Chemist, Henry LamptouGu, after years of intense study and research, perf-cted 
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Chardin A portrait by himself. 
Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 


CHARDIN. 
BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ITH a handkerchief round his neck, and a cap something like a nightcap 
confined by a ribbon half-way along his head—with the figure stooping 

a little, with the humorous, resolute mouth firmly set as with a “ purpose 

assured ”—the face of Chardin, in his seventy-second year, looks out upon us from 
Chevillet’s print, after the portrait painted by himseif. ‘The pastel is at the Louvre. 
Chardin, seen in this picture, or in Chevillet’s print, or in the able translation 
of the same by Courtry, in a book of Bocher’s, has reached the age at which 
a man’s face and gestures—even a great man’s, a judge’s, a diplomatist's—have 
sometimes something in common with those of an elderly woman. The life 
peculiar to his sex has to a certain extent abandoned him. He surveys the world, 
and his emotions no longer count for much in his career. Chardin has placed his 
pince-nez, not at the top of his nose, but on the middle of it—which alone would 
give him, very cheaply, an appearance of unquestioned sagacity—but he is wise 
without recourse to such devices; he knows the world; he appreciates it; he is 
quietly certain of his own place in it. Yet, judged by ordinary standards, the 
masterly painter of French domestic incident and of the rich beauty of the objects 
called “Still Life” was not at that time a success. He had had his vogue: it 
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had to a great extent deserted him; and if he was painting portraits then, and 
good ones too—his own and other people’s—it was chiefly because there was not 
the demand there should have been for the art in which he excelled William 
Hunt, and the art in which, following, in a sense, upon Terborch and Metsu, he 
anticipated Mulready and Webster. 

The face of Chardin, as it is recorded in the piece that I have mentioned, 
and in every other good portrait of him that has fallen under my eyes, makes 
probable, if it does not give actual proof of, the character of his work. From the 
face one knows at least that this he might do—that that he was debarred from 
doing. And the character of his work, the very existence of it, is, as it were, a 
protest against the silly English notion that the French Eighteenth Century had 
nothing that was serious. Chardin was more than serious: in his domestic pieces 
he was almost austere—at least the life that he depicted left room for no irregularity : 
it was redeemed from harshness, it was sweetened and softened by the genuineness 
of the affections he delighted to chronicle. And these he chronicled absolutely 
without sentimentality or exaggeration, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
absolutely without fear of avowing them and taking pride in them. 

A nature organised like Chardin’s—sensitive, receptive, prompt and keen in its 
perception of pleasure and in its perception of fact—could not be austere wholly, 
nor wholly intellectual, nor indeed wholly spiritual: though the nature was essentially 
sober, the senses must have their part. The part they had in Chardin’s art lay 
in the rich comprehensive perfection with which he perceived and depicted the 
beauty of matter. When Ruskin praised so lavishly William Hunt’s depicting 
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CHARDIN. 














“ Benedicite.” 
Photo by Messrs, Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 


of matter—his birds’ nests, his flowers, his fruit, marvellously imitated though 
never nobly seen—I decline to believe that Ruskin knew anything whatever about 
the art of Chardin. Had he done so, he could scarcely have eulogised so much 
the art of the less important painter. Clever man as William Hunt was, when you 
have tasted Chardin’s art the savour of the art of William Hunt has gone out 
for ever. Yet I am very far from considering that Chardin reached his highest 
point in any of the pieces in which his effort was concentrated on this depicting 
of matter. His sense of Humanity, as he saw it in the happy dourgeoisie—the 
“happy low,” in Shakespeare’s meditative phrase—as he saw it in mother and 
child, in brothers and sisters, in nurse and charge, in the old lady taking tea 
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Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 
by herself quietly, in the “ Bonne & tout faire” coming home from her marketing, 
in the youth making a drawing from a statue—was keen, correct, profound, as that 
of a novelist of a high order, as that of a poet. In dealing with Humanity, were 
the greatest achievements of his art. 

But account must be taken seriously of the skill and enjoyment, of the 
breadth and the easy power, with which Chardin addressed himself to the problems 
of Still Life, which the academic person, the worshipper at the shrine of the 
Primitives, the connoisseur who is conventional, who sees by rote and feels by 
tradition, always foolishly looks down upon. ‘The glory of matter, in texture, 
colour, and illumination—-the dignity of the simplest thing, the simple charm 
sometimes of even the richest and most precious—this Chardin revealed. His 
kitchen slab tells the story of modest and frugal provision; the eggs and the 
saucepan please him; so does the little red jar of rough but highly glazed pottery. 
For him silver gleams softly; no Dutchman before him painted with quite his 
enthusiasm the glow of copper. The pale blue silk that lines his jewel box 
catches a discreet and delicate light. For him the bloom of the peach, the 
pleasant glaze of the sugar-bowl of Frankenthal, the jug of Old Dresden. 
He turns again, with his refined love of the luxury of matter, from the dessert 
of the rich, and contents himself with a tumbler half full of water, and in it 
three tiny onions. The atmosphere plays round the tumbler, plays round the 
jewel case, plays round the gold and silver and the little red pottery. The colour 
of one thing is affected subtly and truthfully by the colour of the thing nearest it. 
I have said in my chapter upon him in Ox Books and Arts, that Francis James 
paints flowers as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber: lordly dahlia, shining 
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zinnia, gay carnation, resplendent rose. In a mood as blithe, and with a touch as 
certain, Chardin painted, a hundred years before, the Still Life that he lived 
amongst and greatly cared for. 

“A hundred years ”—but it was really something like a hundred and fifty. Jean 
Baptiste Simeon Chardin was born in 1699; his life he laid down in 1777, and 
he had laid down his pencil only two or three years earlier. Chardin. was 
born in Paris, in the quarter of Saint Sulpice, the priestly quarter, the trading 
quarter too, where shopkeepers and artisans wait on the wants of the moddesse of 
the Faubourg. He was of decent humbie parentage, his father a cabinet-maker : 
his people and their friends not generally highly educated by any means, for his 
godmother, Anne Bourgine, declared herself unable to sign her name in attestation 
of the fact of his baptism. Chardin himself had little book learning. He was 
meant to follow his father’s trade, but in his youth he showed enough of promise 
as a painter to be allowed to enter Monsieur Cazes’ painting-room, ard it was 
conceded that a painter he should become. He may have sold pictures, but there 








The Purveyor. 
Photo by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 
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seems no record of his having exhibited any, before the year 1728, when we find 
him showing at the Place Dauphine some pieces of Still Life in the humbler 
forms of it. In 1732 he was already a member “de l’Académie Royale”; and 
from a notice in the Mercure de France of that year—quoted, with much besides, 
by Monsieur Bocher in his admirable and exhaustive Catalogue of Chardin’s labours, 




















The Industrious Mother. 
Photo by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 


and of the labours of those whose privilege it was to reproduce Chardin through 
the art of Engraving—he had purchasers as influential as M. Vanloo, the decorative 
painter, and as the Comte de Ruttenbourg, Ambassador of France at the Court 
of Madrid. To the Exhibitions of the Louvre—the principal exhibitions then for 
that which was at that time contemporary work—Chardin does not seem to have 
begun to contribute till 1737. 

In the interval Chardin had married Marguerite Sainter, who had been, not 
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chosen for him 
precisely, but | 
suggestedtohim, | 
by his parents. | 
He had liked 

her when he | 
first met her, and 

now she was | 
twenty-two ; and 
I fear it is to | 
be conjectured, | 
if not absolutely | 
concluded, that 

the opposition ~ 
which, of all | 
people in the | 
world, his 

parents finally 

raised to the 

match they had 

originally advo- 

cated, was due 

to the circum- | 
stance that since 
they had first 
thought her 
eligible the girl 
had somehow 
lost her small 
fortune, and 
Chardin had 


ped arn SS ll phates 
tation which Returning from School. 
meant, as they Photo by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 


were confident, 














abundant money, and exalted things. The young people married, however, and 
were exceedingly happy; their only child, a son, remained to Chardin when, after 
but four years of union, his wife died. Then nine years passed; each of them 
finding Chardin, not perhaps inconsolable—he was too philosophic and too shrewd 
to be that—but at least not restless to marry. At forty-five, again at Saint 
Sulpice,—“ Mon église, Monsieur,” as a child in the Luxembourg Gardens once 
said to me, with a pretty air of enjoyable possession, looking up to Servandoni’s 
Towers, the towers, rather, that are not Servandoni’s, but that rise above his 
famous front,—again at Saint Sulpice, Chardin married a youngish widow, Francoise 
Marguerite Pouget. His son died before Chardin died, but Francoise Marguerite 
bore him company to the end of his days—saw him at the modest heights of 
his contemporary fame—was faithful and resigned with Chardin in hours when 
that fame had greatly left him, and when in work and in affection must alone be 
his happiness. 

Denis Diderot, that observant and original, yet not always faultless critic, who 
had praised Chardin much—who had really appreciated the sterling qualities of his 
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vision and his performance—had no good word for him in the end. He gave 
Chardin up. ‘“ Monsieur Chardin s’en va,” the Encyclopedist wrote despairingly, of 
the painter’s latest performances. But with much of his talent gone, in those last 
three or four years, of senile decay, it may be, Chardin kept an unconquerable 
spirit. Pain pursued him, and stayed with him. Dropsy followed upon stone. 
On December 6th, 1779, a sympathetic friend of the old painter’s—sorrowing for 
his wife—wrote to another, certain likewise to be concerned at the calamity, 
“Madame Chardin begs me to inform you of her situation, which is pitiable.” 
Chardin was in a state of exhaustion which caused the utmost anxiety. He had 
been given the last Sacraments, nothing else was to be done for him: ‘“‘ A/onsieur 
Chardin a regu le bon Dieu.” 

Now that I have made clear the simple bourgeois nature of this good man’s 
life—bourgeois in outward things, I mean, but in the deeper things a life of such 
devotion to his art as no ordinary bourgeois conceives to be possible at all—it 
will be easier to understand the themes, and perhaps the spirit, of this artist’s 
work, With that part of his work that deals with Still Life I have nothing further, 
or at all events very little further, to do. It was accomplished in the main, though 
not accomplished wholly, in the earlier part of his career. Till near the end, that 
work continued to have interest for him. Chardin’s Portraiture, though perfectly 
manly and straightforward, is scarcely abundant or important enough to demand a 
particular survey ; and, good as it was, we have to remember that it was taken up 
chiefly when his other things, or when people’s appreciation of his other things, had 
begun to fail. Unlike his more considerable and characteristic pieces—the domestic 
subjects and the Still Life—the portraits were generally in pastel—a medium which 
Rosalba made fashionable and Quentin Latour made distinguished. But were it 
not for the pleasure to be derived most legitimately from his broad, free rendering 
of Still Life—Still Life done with a vision so dignified, with a touch so firm and 
luscious—almost the whole of Chardin’s claim upon our remembrance and our 
gratitude would rest upon his record of the French Middle Class. In that record 
he stood alone, in Painting. Jeaurat seemed once or twice, though in a different 
spirit, to be approaching him in regard to it. But on the whole it is unique: 
just as unique, just as veracious and refined likewise, as is that chronicle of the 
*‘sreat world” of Paris, which was made with delicacy, with reticence of humour, 
by his contemporary—the contemporary of his old age—Moreau Le Jeune. The 
chronicle of each is agreeable. Moreau’s great people do not obtrude their faults ; 
and those of them who are busy in public things, conceal from us, with a 
perfection of breeding, the stress of their occupations. On the outside everything 
is gay; nor, if we probed, should we find that anything was desperately sombre. 
The solicitudes of the average man of fashion are for dress, for the promenade, 
for the social entertainments shared in by the many, or shared in quite as 
engagingly by the one. The more than average man of fashion—and with him, 
too, Moreau deals—adds zest to life, it may be, by collecting bric-A-brac. He is 
even accessible to emotion, when—as in one of Moreau’s most desirable pieces— 
a pretty dependant rushes into his study with the pleasing intimation, “ C’est un 
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fils, monsieur ! 














These domestic joys and anxieties—preoccupations at all events—which were 
Moreau’s themes sometimes, were Chardin’s nearly always. His brush is concerned 
with the bringing up of children, if not exactly with their entry into the world. 
Le Benedicité is, in a sense, his typical piece. The child is at a frugal meal. 
Its mother is beside it. Providence, that has provided the meal, must not 
be forgotten when it is partaken of. Nor is there in these religious observances 
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of Chardin’s a touch of the insincere or the exaggerated. A natural piety belongs 
to most of his people: a sense of duty is in the air. Sober things are dwelt 
upon ; a life contented in its narrow round is depicted with delicate accuracy. In 
a piece scarcely less characteristic than the Benedicité—-as admirable in character- 
drawing, and I think even more perfect in its composition of Line—in Za Jere 
Laborieuse—the mother is directing her child how to get on with her needlework. 
If ever any youngster was likely to be brought up well, and pleasantly to boot, it 
is the youngster who is being so gently reprimanded by his comely guardian in 
La Gouvernante. And there are hours of leisure, as in Ze Chateau de Cartes, 
and hours of more assiduous devotion to the games of childhood, as in Ze /eu 

















The Drawing School. 


de Oye. Of the groups by Chardin, Ze Jeu de 7Oye is one of the best and most 
revealing. ‘The absorption of the boy who takes part, the extraordinary quiet 
grace of the girl who looks on, have been observed faultlessly, sympathetically, 
and have been recorded with precision. Not less true, and hardly less pictorial, 
is Z’Ecole de Dessein, in which the earnest youth draws steadily, carefully, from 
the “ Mercure” of Pigalle. 

Then all these good, refined middle-class people of the great century—the 
century in which, for the first time in France, the middle class had become 
important—have their material wants, which Chardin does not hesitate to provide 
for. There is the subject of Za Fontaine; there is the Gargon Cabaretier ; there 
is, best of all, in the small group of prints that records the servants of the 
comfortable, the noble print of Za Pourvoyeuse. That print, and of course the 
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The House of Cards. 
Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. 


canvas from which it is taken, introduces, with the treatment: of Genre, as much 
of Still Life as is compatible with Genre; for in Genre, however interesting 
may be the accessory, character and incident must be the real business. Poor 
Chardin! he lies open to the reproach of the narrowest adherents of a modern 
school, in that he deals with incident at all. They would call him too literary. 
They would say—in sheer forgetfulness of Hogarth and of Metsu, of Jan Steen 
and of Van der Meer—that he dealt with Drama, and was not occupied wholly 
with “paint.” Yes, he dealt with Drama, the simplest, not the least engaging ; but 
he dealt with “paint” too. With a draughtsmanship curiously expressive, correct 
without rigidity, dignified but not Academic, he wrought upon his canvas from a 
palette charged with harmonious colour. “Les blancs de Chardin”-—his whites, 
never too cold, never too golden either, but of ivory and cream—technical critics 
have admitted, are no less noteworthy and admirable than the blacks of Velasquez. 

A little while ago, the reader may have noticed, I was found speaking of the 
“prints.” ‘That is because, with all my delight in Chardin’s painted works, I go 
back instinctively and unavoidably to the series of contemporary engravings, which 
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record, not the portraits, or but seldom the portraits, and not the splendid still- 
life pieces—the peculiar quality of which it is beyond the power of any line-engraver 
to render—but the domestic pieces, in which, with keenest observation and with 
manliest hand, Chardin has set down much of what was most praiseworthy and 
creditable, most restful and most interesting, in the life of a delightful people. Of 
these contemporary prints, let me, in closing, say two or three words. ‘There 
are about fifty of them. They are, as is of course not unnatural, of very various 
degrees of rarity—a matter Bocher does not much go into, but on which Bourcart’s 
chronicle of prices is apt to throw useful light—and they are the work of many of 
the best engravers of Chardin’s day: Lépicié, Cochin, Aveline, Fessard, Le Bas— 
and the list is not finished. They were issued to the print-collector—to the 
ordinary buyer, indeed, of Chardin’s day—at very low prices: three or four francs 
generally purchased one. ‘Three or four pounds to-day will purchase one, easily— 
a good subject; an impression in good condition: I do not say a_ particularly 
rare print. I should be sorry to guarantee that prices still comparatively low, for 
things of quite unquestioned artistic excellence, will not be found, ere long, to be 
moving. I give the hint to the collector, in any case. He has his chance now. 
And he has it first because the average English buyer is ignorant of Chardin, to 
this day, and next, because the average French buyer has inclined more to the 
lighter work—the work sometimes of riskier and generally more piquant theme— 
in the French Eighteenth Century Schoo!. It needs some deep love of homely 
things and simple life, to appreciate, altogether—quite fittingly to love and honour— 
Chardin’s grave, true, and exquisite Art. 
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Photo by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 











PRISCILLA’S SONG. 


WY sci blossom, pink blossom, He is but a little child, 
Swinging on the spray ; Foolish and blind !” 

May is at the window— Pass by my window, 
Come in, May! Pass on your way ; 

“How can I come in Love cannot enter here, 
And leave Love behind ? Even with May! 
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PRISCILLA’S SONG. 


White rose and red rose 
In the golden noon ! 
June is on the doorstep— 

Come in, June! 
“ How can I come up 
And leave Love below ? 
He is but a little lad 
With shafts and bow!” 
Pass by my doorstep, 
Swiftly and soon— 
Love must not enter here, 


Even with June! 
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Red poppies in the corn, 


Haughty and high— 


Who’s coming up the stair? 


Is it July? 

“Sweet, it is little Love, 
Grown to a man; 

You that would keep me out, 
Try if you can!” 

Pink rose and red rose, 
Blue sky above ! 

Love is in the doorway— 
Come in, Love! 


ADRIAN Ross. 
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FEEDING TIME AT THE ZOO. 
BY FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.RS. 


HE steward of a club, or the manager of a popular restaurant, has a 
comparatively easy series of duties to perform, let his masters or clients 
be as varied in their tastes as men can be. Those whose concern it is 

to cater for the guests at the Regent’s Park menagerie have a far more complicated 
task to study. The yearning among single commercial gentlemen for gravy, which 
so harassed the soul of lean Mrs. Todgers, is a merely trifling sorrow when set 
against the remarkable likes and dislikes which the animal creation exhibit in the 
matter of food. Here, for example, is the diet which the australian cassowary 
appears to prefer to all others. It feeds, says Mr. Joknstone (quoted by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild), on native figs, Leichardt trees, and various species of 
acmena, jambosa, Davidsonia, etc.; its desire is also for the fruits of Maranta, 
and in captivity there is shown a fondness for bread, oranges (which are bolted 
whole !), the Cape mulberry, “loquats,” and in short a huge variety of diverse 
vegetables, whose very names are unknown to most of us. But this list does not 
exhaust the bill of fare of this rapacious Australian bird. They are gluttons in the 
matter of grasshoppers, spiders, earthworms, cockroaches, and caterpillars ; in short, 
nothing comes amiss to them. 

Now it is plain that, with the usual resources of London, it would not be 
possible to provide the cassowary with so complicated a menu as that sketched 
briefly above. It has to put up with bread, maize, cabbage, raw meat, and a 
quantity of other accessible articles of diet, which is fairly varied, though not so 
strangely complex as the food selected by the bird when in its native gullies. 
The proof of the success of this and other compromises is naturally the longevity 
of the animals thus experimented upon ; and here the Zoological Society can take 
their stand on very firm ground. Instances of creatures arriving at an extremely 
green old age are quite common, the term of years attained to being in a few 
cases almost fabulous in its length—or it might be deemed so, did not carefully 
posted records vouch for the facts. For a long series of years the arrival of every 
new beast has been duly set down in a big set of volumes devoted to that 
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purpose ; and should the animal die 
in captivity (often exchanges with 


other zoological gardens and with 
dealers occur, and thus remove speci- 
mens), the date and cause of its 
demise is written in with equal care, 
so that it is possible to ascertain 
how far improved sanitation and 
attention to feeding and such im- 
portant questions have had an_influ- 
ence upon the well-being of the vast 
collection belonging to the Zoological 
Society. 

It would be obviously impossible 
here to attempt anything more than 
the merest sketch of some of the 
more noteworthy instances of longevity 
among the captives ; and the examples 
which may be given are. striking 
enough. The parrot house, which is 
one of the older buildings in the 
Gardens, and which therefore might 
be expected not to offer such favour- 
able evidence, shows that proper atten- 
tion to cleaning and to diet may 
produce the most excellent results. 
A Madagascar parrot, known as the 


Vasa Parrakeet, died apparently of 


old age, for it was healthy enough in its internal arrangements, in the year 1884. 
Now this bird was one of the first ever placed in the Gardens ; it was exhibited 


very shortly after the Zoo was opened, /e. 


so long ago as 1830. ‘There is no 


saying but that the bird might have been in the prime of life, or even elderly, 


when it was bought. In any 
case it survived for fifty-four 
years—a record which has not 
been beaten. 

But the temperature of the 
parrot house is not far removed 
from the temperature which a 
parrot coming from Madagascar 
might have been accustomed to 
in its earlier life. Quite other- 
wise is it with the Polar bear. | 
Even the depressing cold which | 
we have just gone through must 
be tropical in its heat to an 
inbabitant of the frozen pole. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this | 
fairly obvious disadvantage, there 
was until lately a polar bear 
which had topped the record for 




















A nice bone. 
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polar bears, by living in comfort here, in the 
middle of London, for the really enormous period 
of thirty-seven years. How is it that a creature 
who—as a writer of the last century put it with 
unnecessary poetry—“ sways his rude sceptre over 
the icy mountains of Greenland and Spitzbergen,” 
can not only put up with, but positively enjoy, our 
torrid clime? It must be the care and attention 
paid to the diet and the cleanliness of the beast. 
Until a few years ago (we forget the precise 
peniein | date) there was living an elderly crane which might 
Brooding. have crossed the Channel in the same boat which 
bore the late “ Mr. Smith,” the monarch of July, to 

these hospitable shores ; at any rate this crane arrived in 1848, and it came to stay, 
for the bird did not pay the debt of nature until at least five-and-forty years later. 
But a living rhinoceros is better than a dead crane, and the hugest specimen 

of the rhinoceros kind that is at present on view at the Gardens, was presented to 
the Society so long ago as 1864, by the late Mr. Grote, as is duly set forth upon 























The Polar Bear. 


the label. This unwieldy creature has had its ups and downs; but it has 
invariably got the better of its complaints. It was this animal, as has often been 
related, who was cured of an indigestion by forty, or was it eighty ?—drops of croton 
oil administered upon a bun! However, this vast beast feeds well, and like the 
“king” bee in the fourth Georgic, trails an inglorious belly, a symptom of a 
proper condition in an 
herbivorous animal. 
Nothing succeeds like 
success, and these few 
instances—which might | 
be multiplied to any ex- 
tent—prove how possible 
it is by care to pro- 
long the life of animals 
which are necessarily in 





many cases treated in a 
way quite the reverse of 
that to which they have 
been accustomed in a | | 
state of nature. euseeeaneeNee cpa 
As any one who visits So toothsome. 
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the Regent’s Park Gardens may observe for himself, the idea of the public as 
to the proper food of animals is diagrammatic in its simplicity. Nuts and 
pieces of stale bread and bun (supplied by the refreshment people) are thought 
to constitute all that they ought to ask. Even the crocodiles, those carnivorous 
“fearful wild-fowl,” are vainly tempted to change their mode of life by a plenteous 
offering of nuts, which has no more effect than to sully their pool in the Reptile 
House. The incident, in fact, recalls the more successful attempt of the three 
bold babes to convert the dragon from a being with a taste for roast maiden 
into an assiduous cultivator of cabbages. There have, however, been cases 
where the expert knowledge available was hardly in advance of the rudimentary 
notions of the majority of the public. In the Reptile House are two creatures 
which are the pride of the Society; apart from these two examples there are no 
living specimens of the singular Australian fish, the Ceratodus, alive in Europe, 


Siyevtna 





Diving birds. 


It is not a fish of lively manners or of engaging aspect ; it is not only rare, being 
limited to one or two rivers in Queensland, but it is perhaps the most interesting 
living animal; it has sometimes been termed, in a deliberate hibernicism, a living 
fossil. Now this mud fish, which links together in a most perfect way the fishes 
proper and the amphibians, was believed for some time to prefer a vegetable diet, 
the opinion being based upon what, after all, might seem reasonable premises—viz, 
that remains of water-plants had been found in its interior in a digested, or rather 
semi-digested condition. ‘This, however, proved later to be only a partial truth, and 
it appears that the leaves were engulfed accidentally together with the water-snails 
which the fish really sought for. Hence, though the crispest and most attractive of 
lettuces proved unalluring as food, the Ceratodus ate greedily worms and bits of meat. 
It is not often, however, that so great a confusion occurs in fixing approximately the 
food of a given animal: carnivorous, vegetarian, and omnivorous creatures generally 
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bear the marks of their special tastes in their teeth, in their claws, or in their 
hoofs. There is a popular superstition to the effect that monkeys live entirely upon 
nuts—that at least they would do so if their tasteS could be accurately ascertained. 
As a matter of fact, arguments propounded by vegetarians have been founded upon 
this alleged fact ; and for the nonce becoming hearty evolutionists, such believers 
point out that as our teeth and general structure is that of a monkey, we should also 
be vegetarian. The monkey, however, is, like his human relative, a mixed feeder. 
He is fond of all 
kinds of fruit, and 
the gorilla is said to 
go miles in search of 
a particular kind of 
berry which specially 
appeals to his palate. 
But the generality 
of apes and monkeys 
have an equally pro- 
nounced taste for 
birds’ eggs, and even 
for the young birds, 
besides eating quan- 
tities of caterpillars. 
At the Zoo meal- 
worms are furnished 
in abundance for 
some of the Ameri- 
can monkeys, who 
are extremely fond 
of them: It 1% a 
curious difference 
between the apes of 
the Old World and 
the monkeys of the 
New that the former 
have the habit of 
stowing away their 
food in cheek 
pouches, whereas the 
American monkeys 
do not possess that 
convenience for the 





temporary storage of The ant-eaters. 

their food. Whether 

it is correlated with the more purely arboreal habits of the monkeys of the West, 
and the consequently greater freedom from foes, is not certain. It is often to 
be noted, however, that defenceless creatures which are liable to be interrupted 
in their meals by an enemy desirous of eating them, have some mechanism 
whereby they can hastily gather up a supply of food with which they can 
rapidly fly or run off, and then really eat it at their leisure. The peaceful 
ruminant feeding in flocks is apt to be the object of chase to a leopard or 
tiger. But the antelope or deer. fills the first part of its stomach as completely 
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and rapidly as time will allow, and then 
returning it to the mouth can chew and 
subsequently digest at ease and in a safer 
place. ‘The great bill of the pelican, with 
its pouch-like under-surface, is an excellent 





temporary larder, and the surprising amount 
of fish that it will hold is almost proverbial. 
We need not perhaps emphasize the stories 
of the hedgehog, which has been asserted— 
and that even by the sage Blumenbach— 
to rob orchards by the simple method of 
rolling over the fallen fruit and_ bearing 
away the spoil triumphantly upon its spines, 
But, broadly speaking, purely vegetable- 
feeding creatures have some way or other of 
| carrying off a vast quantity of food, which 
is needed. 

At the entrances to the Zoological 
Gardens the hours of feeding of many 
creatures are indicated; but it will be 
noticed that these times refer exclusively to 
carnivorous animals, whose proportion of 
food will at first sight strike the visitor as 
somewhat stingily docked in comparison 
with other apparently more favoured animals, 
In the year 1899 only 92 tons of horse- 
flesh and 186 goats were consumed by the 
carnivora; but no less than’ 280 loads 

The giraffe : part of hay and clover were consumed by the 
antelopes, elephants, oxen, etc., not to 
mention such trifles as 316 quarters of oats, barley, maize, etc., 60 cwt. of oil- 
cake, 6386 quarterns of bread, besides a vast quantity of “greens,” carrots, and 
fruits. | Vegetable-feeding animals are, in. fact, supplied with an almost constant 
supply of food, which would be injurious to lions and tigers and such creatures as 
depend in their wild state upon a scanty and varying supply of prey. ‘To overfeed 
a lion would be extremely cruel; to underfeed a rabbit would be precisely 
the same. There are always plenty of exceptions to a general statement of any 
kind; but on the whole it is true that vegetable-feeding animals have a more 
extensive and capacious ee 
alimentary tract than in ee 
have animals whose diet Fees ee 
LEZ as 


is purely meat. Hence Ez 
is purely ‘gb 



























the need for more food, 
or at least the means of 
dealing with increased 
supplies, in the former. 
Fish-eating beasts form 
a remarkable exception. 
As a rule, such creatures | 
have a particularly long L 
intestine. This is seen, ; 4 feb Ginna 
































for example, with the seals and sea lions. In cor- 
respondence with this, fish-eating mammals and birds 
consume large quantities; the fish bills at the Zoo 
for a year had to account for the colossal mass of 
41,470 lb. of fish of various kinds. After these 
figures, such apparently eccentric and luxurious articles 
of diet as 49 pots of Liebig, 803 tins of preserved 
milk, and 957 Ib. of grapes seem quite trifling 
in their quantities. The Zoological Society could 
fairly advertise that the diet supplied is unlimited, 
after the fashion of various scholastic establishments, 
but with better claim, perhaps, to an accuracy of 
statement. Seeing that over fifty kinds of dishes are 
provided for the table of the inhabitants of the Zoo, 
the diet may be said to be fairly varied. But there 
are animals who are accustomed in a state of nature 
to foods which are practically unattainable here. A 
scarce species of tropical fruit may be adequately 
represented by bananas; and perhaps a tiger enjoys 
a joint of kid in London as much as a native baby 
in the East. 

With that comparatively large series of beasts which 
live upon ants the case is different, and an attempt 
is made to provide them with imitation ants. In 
Nature we may frequently note the operation of a law 
which is the precise converse of one that has been 
formulated in the science of political economy ; in 
the latter science a demand is said to create a supply. 
In the realm of Nature a copious supply produces 
ademand. Ants known as “white ants” or termites, 
which are of course not ants at all in the strict 
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secretion, 
sufficiently 


The giraffe? the whole. 


sense of the word, but near allies 
of the dragon-fly, abound in various 
tropical countries, where they con- 
struct huge hills for their dwelling. 
The great ant-bear of South America 
—of which Mr. Rodway remarks that 
“its powerful forelegs, great claws 
and tapering snout suggests at once 
that there have been several factors 
at work to create such a monster,”— 
possibly really owes its bizarre frame 
influence of abundant ants. 
Its toothless 
extensile 


gums, enormous and 


tongue, and _ relatively 
colossal salivary glands, which cover 
the former with a thick and viscid 
serve to ensnare and 
masticate the tender 
insects upon which it preys. The 
great claws, fatal to a pursuing dog, 
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and even, according to Waterton, to the fierce jaguar, enable it to tear open the 
solidly-constructed ‘‘nests” of the insects. ‘This great creature, Myrmecophaga, is 
now, and is almost always, represented at the Zoo by examples. Its general 
build and tastes are shared by two other .ant-eaters from the same continent, 
which diminish in size: the smaller Tamandua and the little Cyclothurus complete 
the series. 

On the African “veldt” and in other parts of that continent lives a strange 
creature with a pig-like head and snout, curiously reminiscent of the figure of the 
devil in Diirer’s picture of S¢atram, known as the Aard vark (which means earth 
pig), or more technically as Orycteropus. ‘This creature also is an ant-eater, though 
it has not the faintest relationship to the long-snouted and long-tailed ant-bear of 
America. Its tongue is long, and its salivary glands are well developed; but its 
teeth, although evidently going, have not entirely disappeared. ‘The same part of 
the world produces a beast with a somewhat similar Dutch name, the Aard wolf, 
which is really and truly a somewhat toothless hyena. It is at least a relative of 
those cowardly and revolting brutes, so common in certain regions of the Old 
World. Its teeth have come to be very small, reduced in numbers, and weak on 
account of its penchant for ants. But as the changes in structure are so slight as 
compared with those that have been undergone by the creatures already described, 
it would seem as if the Aard wolf had only lately taken to this peculiar kind 
of food. 

In Australia we meet with two other ant-eaters, the Echidna and the little 
Myrmecobius, both of which have long tongues and big salivary glands, and neither 
of which has the least relationship to the other animals which have devoted 
themselves to ants, And to complete the list of totally unrelated creatures which 
feed upon ants, there is the singular and scaly Manis of India and Africa. The 
compromise adopted at the Zoo is to provide such of these animals as are 
exhibited there (all with the exception of Myrmecobius have been on view) with 
an imitation ragoit of termites concocted out of finely chopped meat, eggs, and 
milk ; if this mixture were only flavoured with the acid that ants other than the 
termites secrete, the mixture would probably bear about 
the same relation to the true food as mock turtle does 
to its prototype. Curiously enough, it has been found 
at the Calcutta Zoo that the Manis occasionally takes no 
notice whatever of a diet of termites, when this—the 
proper food of the creature—has been offered to it. We 
have not yet tried that experiment in the Regent’s Park. 
Practically, these various imitations of the normal food 
of diverse creatures are perfectly successful. But it 
cannot be doubted that food is frequently a most 
important factor in keeping up the normal appearance of 
the animal; on the other hand, an absolute and entire 

Pest-prandial meditations. change of diet at times produces no difference that 

can be detected. The celebrated experiment of John 
Hunter in feeding the fish and garbage-eating gull upon grain, did not apparently, 
as that great anatomist thought, produce any real change in the bird, and was 
not responsible for converting its soft and collapsible stomach into the familiar 
gizzard of grain-eating fowls. Then there is the notorious Kea-kea parrot of New 
Zealand, recently rendered more famous by the inscription of its effigy upon a 
shilling postage-stamp of that colony, which from a harmless diet of vegetables 
has acquired a taste for mutton, and become a nuisance, in consequence, to the 
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farmers of New Zealand. 
This entire alteration in its 
mode of life occurred with- 
out any provocation whatso- 
ever. 

On the other side, the 
production of a deep orange 
colour in canaries by giving 
them cayenne pepper is 
familiar to fanciers; and, 
“curiouser and curiouser,” 
certain parrots of the Amazon 
kind can alter their hues if 
fed upon the fat of certain 
fishes. Dealers are said to 
fake up flamingoes by ju- 
dicious feeding; the familiar 
tiger-moth of this country 
can be altered with 
chameleon-like variety by 
merely changing its food- 
plant while in the caterpillar 
stage ; and in short, there are 
plenty of examples which 
prove, or appear to prove, A racoon washing his food. 
the direct influence of food 
upon the appearance of the animal fed. There is a bird, often—indeed it may be 
said always—to be seen in the eastern aviary at the Zoo, which comes from South 
America, and is an ibis of a beautiful scarlet hue. Rarely, however, is that bird 
to be seen in captivity with a full development of its magnificent colour. It is 
quite possible that some necessary article of food is not forthcoming, and that to 
attain to its proper scarlet some particular kind of crustacean is requisite. There 
is room for much experiment in this matter; but the mortality of valuable animals 
might perhaps be considered too serious a consequence of such a thirst for 
knowledge. 

Feeding and making love are the two principal functions of the animal world, 





and there has been therefore much development of individual eccentricities in the 
performance of these acts, necessary for the animal and for its race. In captivity 
it sometimes happens that natural habits become a little altered in accordance 
with changed conditions ; but after all this is not as a rule sufficient to conceal 
the real ways of action of the various species, which can often be studied in 
captivity, undoubtedly with far greater ease and probably with equal profit. Some 
animals have a habit of plunging and dabbling their food in water before 
proceeding to devour it; this is especially seen in the ’Coon, which has on that 
very account received the full-dress scientific name of Procyon lotor, the ‘‘ washer.” 
This habit or custom must not be put down to cleanliness on the part of the 
beast. It is more likely that the food when wetted betrays to the sensitive touch 
or smell of the racoon its relative suitability as food. Every one knows that the 
evil odours of cities are pent up by a dry frost, and liberated to the full with the 
ensuing thaw. This same racoon when feeding holds the morsel between its paws, 
and rather to the wristward than nearer the fingers. It has been quite lately 
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pointed out that a large number of mammals which use their hands as hands, 
and not—as in horses, oxen, etc.—as mere organs of locomotion, possess close to the 
wrist, a tuft of long, strong hairs connected with a nerve below the skin; these 
hairs are entirely similar to the “whiskers” of the cat, and indeed also occur at 
least in some domestic pussies. It may well be that their presence has some 
relation to the careful and deliberate way in which many creatures hold and 
handle their food before devouring it. The lion and the tiger may or may not 
possess these bristly hairs; but like the true gourmet they have realised the truth 
of that perhaps somewhat obvious generalisation, that a person can only dine once 
a day. These huge carnivora enjoy the flavour of their food before proceeding 
to satisfy their grosser appetites by carefully licking it over. The tongue, as old 
John Evelyn, who was rash enough to put his hand into the mouth of a lion, tells 
us in his ‘ Diary,” is covered, as is that of the cat, with stiff rough papilla, the 
use of which is clearly that of rasping off shreds of food as an hors a’auvre. 
Apropos of the lion, it has been asserted that the phrase “ lions roaring after their 
prey,” is to be taken in the literal sense, and that they produce that sound, so 
very similar towards its close to that of a meaner beast who once assumed the 
lion’s mantle, on a full and not upon an empty stomach. 

It is not always that carnivorous creatures will put up with dead _ food. 
Fortunately the bulk of them will, for it would hardly do to convert the Zoological 
Gardens into a scene of bloodshed between carnivorous and herbivorous animals. 
At one time the Society possessed a sea-lion which, though provided with the 
usual and excellent whitings and other fish that are proffered to those animals, 
pined through declining those dead and headless fishes. The late Mr. Bartlett, 
with great astuteness, liberated into the seal pond a number of live eels; the 
pleasures of the chase restored its waning appetite to the sea-lion, and after that 
it accepted dead fish with satisfactory alacrity. A great variety of beasts and 
fowls have adopted a fishy diet, and equally varied are their ways of capturing 
this prey and of treating it in captivity. One of the oddest facts in natural history 
is the fact that the domestic cat is so decidedly not averse to fish. Coming as 
our pussy does from Egypt (the very name “puss” is supposed to be a corruption 
of Bubastis or Pasht), a dry country, what chance would it have of securing that 
particular kind of prey? ‘The “ poor cat i’ the adage” of Shakespeare, who let “I 
dare not wait upon I would,” is simply the prowling grimalkin of our roofs and 
firesides, the phrase—according to the Rev. M. G. Watkins—being a rendering of 
the medizval Latin verse,—“Catus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas.” 
Nevertheless, there is in Java a really fishing cat, concerning whose habits, 
unfortunately, but little is known. It has been asserted that tabby herself has been 
known to fish in shallow streams, and with more success than the cat immortalised 
by the poet Gray. The cat tribe, however, at the Zoo are not given much in the 
way of fish ; fowls’ heads are considered to be a more suitable diet for them. 

One of the features of the Zoo, duly advertised at the entrance gates, is 
the feeding of the “diving birds.” These usually comprise a penguin or two and a 
darter, and perhaps a cormorant, and some auks, etc. It is noteworthy to observe 
the entirely different way in which these birds pursue and capture the small fishes 
which are put into the water for them. The darter is called at times the snake- 
bird, on account of its long neck, and also by reason of the fact that, like its near 
relative the cormorant, it swims as buoyantly as the lightest of buoys, but with its 
body quite plunged beneath the water. ‘This bird, when it realises that there are 
fish about, dives and, swimming with its legs launches its long neck, which has a 
kink in the middle, at the fish; the latter is transfixed by the sharp beak of the 
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bird, and is then tossed up into the air, and caught into the mouth on its descent. 
The penguin, on the other hand, pursues the fish with even greater rapidity under 
the water, using its scaly and paddle-like wings as fins. It simply engulfs the 
fish when they are cornered. 
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The pelicans’ pool. 


There is plenty more to tell of the tastes and habits of the large family housed 
at the Zoological Gardens ; but the writer is compelled to bear in mind that the 
editorial definition of space is not that of the astronomer, illimitable. 
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“TOO LATE A MESSENGER” 
AN IDYLL OF MODERN EGYPT. 
BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


5: THOU Bey,” said the Sheik to Redfield, “this piece is of dirt— 
worthless.” The Arab held up a napoleon that lay like a sun-spot on 
his brown palm. 

“ Worthless ?” Redfield smiled sceptically. He picked up the money and 
dropped it back into his waistcoat pocket. 

The Sheik’s face clouded. ‘“ Nevertheless I would have given unto the High 
RuJer 155 piastres, and denied myself two meals.” 

“Oh, on no account, no. Try a hand at that, Hassan.” 

Al-Mamuhd “tried a hand” at a lot of English coin, and from the pile of 
money before which he sat cross-legged he chose the requisite number of piastres 
to supplement the sum for which Steven Redfield waited in the dazzling sun of a 
spring afternoon under the slight shelter of Hassan’s booth. 

In front of the money-changer ran a yellow road, flanked on its opposite side 
by a white wall. Along the line of its shadow followed the stragglers astir in 
the midday’s brilliance. A fat Arab, astride a miniature grey donkey, ambled past, 
and from the ends of the rider’s bare toes dangled red heel-less slippers. With 
turbaned head thrown back, and eyes shut, he was devoutly praying, interrupting 
his prayer by his eternal “ Avr-ah” and a dig with his pointed goad in the flanks 
of the little beast he rode. Half-naked children and a group of young girls bearing 
pitchers on their heads ran along clinging to the wall’s shadow, gesticulating, 
talking. From the adjoining temporary bazaars, gay with Eastern wares, bright with 
brass and silver trinkets, native cries of barter and exchange filled the air like the 
mingled hum of midsummer bees. 

Hassan the money-changer, in his scrupulously clean garments of the best and 
richest materials, was superb. His booth was divided in the centre by a falling 
crimson curtain, against which the Arab in his brilliant dress bent his noble 
features over his money-piles. He had the nose of a poet, the mouth of an 
ascetic, but his eyes, small, keen, uncompromising, betrayed his trade. But he 
was a very honourable Sheik,—he had been to Mecca. 

“The Bey wearies at Luxor?” Hassan’s voice sang the words, whilst his look 
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at the lounging figure in its cool Anglo-Saxon negligée expressed dislike for the 
race and a certain admiration of this most well-looking male fellow-being. 

Redfield shrugged. “Oh, Egypt,” he said, “is for ever the same: Cairo, 
Luxor, desert river-bank. It is a background against which everything else appears 
cold.” 

Hassan smiled finely, but would not understand the foreigner’s love of his 
country. “Cairo is much to the English,—it is a plaything for them. But here 
in Luxor,” he indicated with a graceful wave of his hands, “unless one is an 
invalid, one grows soon weary.” 

Redfield looked out at the frightful glare, loth to venture forth. “ Perhaps I 
am weary, Hassan,” he nodded; “at all events, I am weary in Luxor, and I 
want to sleep in it,—(and dream in it),” he was about to say, but Hassan 
interrupted him. 

“And not return to Cairo!” he regretted. Ah, then sorrow would fill the 
hearts of the bazaar keepers, where the great lord buys so freely !” 

“When are you going down, Hassan?” smilingly asked “the great lord,” who 
was nothing at all but a poor imaginative writer. 

“The bazaars will remove in a few days,” replied the Sheik, replacing his piles 
of coin in small silver and wooden boxes, each a marvel of carving. (The booth 
was to close until the late afternoon.) ‘“ But I shall return, before the herd.” 

His customer, still immovable, considered the brilliance of colour, the white 
and gold and pink and intense blue of the without. Ever since coming to Luxor 





“Under the slight shelter of Hassan's booth.” 
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he had been under a curious spell,—from the very moment that he had stepped 
from the Government post-boat on to the shore, and looked up to the temple’s 
slender colonnades lifting their lotus-flowers to the sky, he had been surrounded 
by a caressing influence. He seemed to be enveloped in the penumbra of another 
soul. ‘The first day in his little pavilion, the first night in Luxor, were so unreal 
and extraordinary in their psychical influence as to make him feel that he might 
succumb under mental syncope. ‘Then all idea of an abnormal state he discarded, 
for he had in reality never been more “fit,” and after a few days he luxuriated in 
the dolce far niente of body, whilst his spirit spread her wings in the atmosphere 
of early summer on the borderland of the desert, and on the edge of the Nile. 

As he hesitated this morning in Hassan’s booth, the feelings of the past two 
weeks possessed him with an extraordinary intensity—a veil seemed to be thrown 
over him, to envelop him in an intangible, exquisite mist. Redfield drew a long 
sigh, lifted the helmet from his head, and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. 
The money-changer was speaking in Arabic to some one who had parted the red 
curtains at the back of the booth, and the new-comer replied in a voice enchanting-— 
a voice that was part of the spell. 

Beside Hassan Al-Mamuhd stood a young girl dressed in the long blue robe 
of the fellaheen. Her arms, bare from the shoulder, were warmer in colour than 
the desert sands; her black hair, drawn straight back from her face, was full of 
purple shadows. Her forehead and eyes were all he could see; before her face, 
slightly disguising her features, fell a thin veil. Bracelets of silver and blue and 
green crystal hung on her wrists, and lightly against her blue cotton garment she 
crossed her slender, very beautiful hands. Her voix trainante rose and fell with a 
musical cadence that addressed itself to Redfield’s soul, whilst the girl’s eyes looked 
at him from over her thin face-covering. ‘The spell incarnate was before the 
young Englishman. He returned the steadfast look, and if those virgin eyes 
questioned, his soul replied from a heart that had never known love of woman. 
At once the subtle, elusive atmosphere in which he had been living became 
personal, human, and tangible. 

Hassan’s voice shattered vision and occult crisis as a blow shatters glass. 

“Musa, take these boxes within.” He laid the carved cases in her hands. 

The foreigner waved a courteous adieu to father and daughter, and stepped 
out at last into the heat and blaze. ‘‘ Musa!” he said,—‘“ Musa! So that is the 
little daughter of Al-Mamuhd. Why, she can’t be more than sixteen years old!” 

It was the season of Khamseen—the electric wind-storms that sweep in the 
summer through this part of Egypt. Redfield reasonably attributed his excited 
nervous tension to this current’s effect, as he iooked from his pavilion into the 
yellow atmosphere. The dust-laden wind possessed the air, and through the 
golden haze light sand particles were sown like seed. One could scarcely breathe 
in the heat. Redfield’s mouth was parched and dry, his skin pricked as though 
he had been tattooed. ‘The little garden about the pavilion was a marvel of red 
and white roses, but they were withering to death in the hideous drought. The 
servants covered the charred turf with cloths kept wet all day, and erected over 
the rose trees little tents with grass roofs. The jessamines gave out their very 
essence, and the mingled perfumes rose with an insistence unendurable. 

Redfield did not seek Hassan’s booth again, and meantime the fugitive bazaars, 
which had come up from Cairo on speculating tours, folded their tents and 
withdrew. In their stead the camels possessed the square, the native merchants 
reinstalled themselves. Dirt, filth, wild, confused noises, and the countless odours 
that only Egypt can produce, made Redfield steer clear of that quarter of Luxor 
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for several days. Although on his walks he looked for Musa everywhere, and 
followed every fluttering blue garment with anxious expectation, he saw her not at 
all. She had doubtless been driven back with ‘the herd,” or been taken to 
Cairo by her scornful father before the general exodus. ‘‘ Hassan would keep so 
fine a pearl well guarded !” thought Redfield. The perfumes from his garden, intense 
by night as by day, were fraught with suggestions that he did not wish to follow, 
and his pavilion became intolerable. 

Late one evening, as he sought the ruins, he caught a glimpse of a figure 





“Musa appeared through a heavy vista of broken columns.” 


creeping here and there in the pink light, a blue garment blended with the rose- 
colour of the stones. Musa disappeared like a spirit behind a pillar, carved four 
thousand years before her form had been made. in beauty. The column rose to 
the lotus flower that capped it in grace no less perfect than that of the Arabian 
girl at its base, who leaned against a fallen pilaster, looking straight before her at 
the distant river bank, where the grass waved against the night sky; and toward 
the eastern horizon, where one by one the stars’ grew out, like great flowers 


in the night, so large, so low-hanging, that the hand could almost brush them 
from the sky. 
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Thereafter the figure with the fluttering veil was never far away. Once Musa 
appeared through a short vista of broken columns, her arms holding above her 
head a grey cruse of water, the cool moisture oozing from the clay. She placed 
the bottle on a stone, faded out of sight, and Redfield surmised that the offering 
was for him. Parched and grateful, he went as toward an oasis, and from the 
clay’s moist mouth drank a delicious draught. ‘The thirst of Egypt was upon him 
—that dry thirst good to feel because so tremendously good to satisfy. He held 
the bowl of the vessel in his feverish hands until something of the coolness 
penetrated his palms. Then he replaced the bottle and walked quickly from the 
temple up the hill. 

So long as the girl sought the temple of Rameses, so constantly did Redfield 
seek it; and, although no word was exchanged between them, they conversed. He 
would sit on a remote fallen column, his head bowed in his hands, strangely 
linked to the being who never turned more than her profile toward him. 

Night after night, so soon as sundown lifted the burden from the day, he came 
to the ruins of Luxor, and returned through the afterglow to his pavilion hidden 
by white walls, where crimson bougainvillia poured flowers of flame over the snowy 
stucco, and laid its cool green foliage againt the walls. One night Redfield, 
exhausted by sensations he could not explain, threw himself on his bed fully 
dressed. In the centre of the room a giant block of ice had been placed on a 
brass tray. He watched the mass of delicious coolness gleaming in the moonlight. 
Around the shining square a fine frosty steam rose in the thick, hot air. Once or 
twice he had risen, and drawn near to this artificial winter in the hot prime of 
tropical summer, sitting close to the block, smoking and trying to cool the fever 
in his blood. But at length prostrate, his hands high above his head, he listened 
to the water draining from the tray through a rubber pipe lying like a black snake 
across the floor, listening to the drip! drip! of the water, the long baying of the 
jackals and the sharp bark of the scavenger dogs. Across the drowsy, sensuous 
trend of his thought, Reason tried in vain to cut away. The curious spell 
enchaining him was the strongest he had ever known, and he had no will to 
break it. To-night, as he lay inert, in a very halo of dreams, the venetian door 
of the bedroom giving on the landing of his garden stairway softly opened. He 
watched it. It was held ajar. Then, as though a swift hand were passed over 
each lath in the lattice, came a sound like a caress. 

He rose, went over to the window, opened the doors wide, and stepped out 
on to the porch. Behind the left fold of the green shutters stood Musa, in the 
blue dress of the fellaheen. Her veil had been removed, but the light headdress 
fell over her hair, framing either side of the face raised to his. She threw 
out her hands with a free and graceful movement; then, as though she took 
all that she so passionately offered back to herself again, she clasped her hands 
over her heart. Her figure stood out dark in the alabaster snow of Eastern 
moonlight. 

“ Anna taal, Excellence,” she said,—‘“‘ I have come !” 

Before Redfield’s eyes slept his garden, in the tropical sumptuousness of 
rose, violet, jessamine, with the background of palm and acacia; he looked from 
it at this slight young creature, brilliant with wedded beauty of rose and jessamine, 
incarnate with charm of the night. 

“Ves, child,” he said, “I see you have come.” 

He put a hand on her shoulder, and forcing her gently in front of him, 
descended, with her, the pavilion steps. She moved obediently, and the two stood 
at length side by side before a stone seat under a palm, 
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The low lines of her hair cut clear and dark above her smooth forehead and 
delicately drawn eyebrows. Her eyes were deep and infinitely sad, and her lips 
like curled flower petals. The skin of her arms and neck was pale and delicate 
in texture, and freedom and simplicity in her gestures and carriage. Once again 
she held out her arms. 

“Excellence, I have come,” she very softly said. 

“Yes,” said Redfield again, ‘‘I see you have come ; and you must go.” 

Over her fast beating heart, where the blue folds of her gown rose and fell 
like a troubled little sea, she closely held her slender hands. He saw how long 
and slim were her fingers, with the perfect nails henna coloured. At the sides of 
her hands the flesh flushed, warm as a rose, to her inner palms’ exquisite lovely 
shells. 

“ Excellence,” she said, in her caressing tones, “I have come to stay for ever.” 

Under a palm near at hand stood the genius of the garden,—a pelican who 
soberly paced the paths all day. Now he was aloof, asleep under the tree’s 
shadow. 

“You do not know me, Excellence.” 

Yes, you are Musa—Hassan Al-Mamuhd’s daughter.” 

‘But of a day ago you know that!” she laughed. ‘‘ You know me of then, 
and not before ?” 

‘No, not before.” 

“Ah!” and she made a pretty exclamation: “7 have known the Presence all 
my life! Ever since I was a little child in Cairo! One day the Presence passed 
on foot through the street where I stood, near to the mosque of Tooloon; I had 
a piece of straw in my eye, and I was too small to do anything but hold my head 
and weep. ‘The Lord was with many of his people, but he stopped and drew my 
hands from my face and asked me in my own tongue what was wrong. He tovok 
his handkerchief”—the girl bent toward Redfield, speaking always in her musical 
cadence—‘“ he took his handkerchief and wiped my eyes of tears, and then he 
took the object from my eye and left me with his handkerchief in my hands. I 
watched for him till he came out of the mosque with his people,—I followed him 
to the city, and I knew him then and for ever. Every day when he went abroad, 
I saw him, until I grew to know his ways and his walks. And I often grew weary 
keeping pace with his steps!” She laughed, curling and curving her red lips. 
“Then when I grew older I feared to see him with some woman of his pale people ; 
but Ad//ah is good”—she drew a deep intense breath—“ ¢haé, I never saw! and 
though he knew nothing of it, I walked with him all his ways. Many times when 
he went to Gizeh on his horse have I run by his side in the grass on the river 
bank,—often left far behind.” 

She shook her head, and the silver chain on her neck tinkled deliciously. “I 
walked to the desert’s edge even, when the Zord went out with the camel caravan ; 
and when he returned I was there to greet him. Sut that,” said the Egyptian, 
“was long ago. Suddenly one day it came to me that I could no more follow 
thus. I was ashamed. The last time I followed, Zord...” she lifted to him her 
beautiful, sensitive face, “would you hear?” 

“ Yes, yes/” murmured Redfield. 

“Tt was when it seemed good to the Presence to go once by night alone, to 
Gizeh; and when the world had gone and left the Pyramids and the Sphinx,, the 
Presence still remained.” 

Redfield listened to her with close attention. 
“He lay,” said Musa, “all night by the head of the Sphinx in the moonlight ; 
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and I made a little pillow of sand, and, awake, kept watch near his feet. Some- 
times the jackals came, and I drove them away.” 

The musical recital seemed to tell him nothing new, but it explained what he 
had never been able to comprehend. He remembered his nervous restlessness 
during his expedition of the camel corps, and the strange peace of his return, 
when the low hills before the barracks came in sight and he descended from his 
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***Musa, Musa, you must go at once.’” 


rocking beast, to see Cairo shining in the distance, and the little band of 
gathered natives waiting, curious. Musa had been of them! 

Here she drew from the bosom of her robe a case worked with devices and 
designs. Opening it, she took out a piece of carefully folded linen, and placed it 
in Redfield’s hand. “The Excellency’s handkerchief.” 

He regarded this property of his that had been an unknown treasure of love for 
years, then gave it to her back again, and in doing so touched her hands. Instantly 
—as all things that belong, touch and hold fast—his hands held hers in his own. 
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* Musa!” (and he did not know his own voice), “ you must go at once.” 

And this was the reward of years! This was the answer of fate to her life’s 
one devotion. She paled until the moonlight was less white, and even the 
brilliancy of her lips faded. She swayed as a reed in the wind. With a cry 
that made Redfield feel as though his heart had been cut in two, she fell at his 
feet on her knees, burying her head in its madonna-like hood in her hands. 

“ Lissa! lissa /—not yet, not yet,” she murmured. 

He lifted her as though she had been more a child than she was, and before 
either of them knew what had happened, they had seated themselves side by side 
on the stone under the palm. 

The pelican moved, disturbed in his solitary dreams. Redfield, the companion 
of grave walks among the roses and jessamine, was not alone to-night, and the 
creature solemnly stared at these two, who spoke not at all, but who sat with 
clasped hands. ‘There was a dignity about the silent human beings that the bird 
of the desert approved. He stretched his long bill into the radiant moonlight, and 
through the fragrant atmosphere he peered at them; then he put his head in the 
softest part of his wing and left them to the moon and the flowers. 

Musa again drew an amulet from her chain of charms. “See how well I 
come dowered !” 

Redfield opened the little box, where piece after piece of gold lay yellow. 

“Tt is my bridal dower, Zord.” 

“You do not understand, my child,” said the Englishman. He no _ longer 
held her hands, but rose instead and stood in front of her, fair and tall and cold. 
“You must go, and you must go at once.” He trusted himself to speak as little 
as possible, and in as few words. He chose them cruelly. 

The child rose too, trembling, palpitating, and fading, as the blue light in the 
dying candle flame. , 

“How long have I been here?” she softly asked. 

“T do not know.” 

“Ves, yes. You wear that thing which tells what time it is.” 

“Nearly an hour, then.” 

“Oh no,” Musa said—“ not an hour, Zord. An hour—(her deep, sweet eyes 
rested on him with so much tenderness that he could have wept at the futile pain)— 
“an hour, Zord, is a round, full, perfect thing. They all have shapes to me! 
A quarter is like this” (she made an angle with her fingers); “a half is an 
ugly square ; but the hour is a round circle, perfect for pain or joy.” 

She came close to him and put her hands on his arm. The heat folded round 
them like a heavy pall. His eyelids felt the weight of the stirless air, filled with 
the moon, crimson with heat. Every breath that he drew was burdened with the 
odour of flowers dying in the parched night. Against the wall the bougainvillia’s 
close green trellis alone looked fresh and dark. ‘Toward it and away from the eyes 
and lips of the daughter of Al-Mamuhd, Redfield turned his gaze. As the two 
stood side by side the Egyptian drew the man’s soul from the innermost recesses 
of his memory, as though she possessed his remotest past, and as though every 
breath of his existence lived in her, was part of her. Present things of practical 
civilisation, of which he was a product, were blotted out, and before him alone was 
mysterious Egypt, warm, fragrant, a sanctuary holding their hearts like jewels for 
ages—a temple for their souls. 

And here he looked down at the hands on his arm. In the smooth texture 
of her skin the pores were scarcely visible, and the fine woven lines that made 
the web of her flesh ran almost unperceived over the network of blue veins. The 
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bracelets hung loosely on her wrists, and Redfield’s sight followed the beautiful 
sweep of the young girl’s arm from finger-tip to shoulder. 

“One hour, Lord,” she was pleading very low, and he stirred; putting both 
hands on her shoulders, he forcibly turned her away from the garden-seat towards — 
the stairway of his house, where the ice gleamed in the moonlight. He passed 
determinedly the first step, ever making toward the door in the garden’s trellised 
wall. 

“Let me stay the small time of an hour,” she pleaded in her picturesque 
speech ; “one hour, that I may have a perfect circle in my life, to close round 
my heart.” 

They were before the gate that shut the Englishman’s little garden from the 
native town. He put a hand on the latch. 

Her eyes’ mysterious pools were deep with devotion, and growing deeper 
with tears. Redfield at this felt the last portals of his reserve unfold; he tore 
open the wall’s gate. The young Arab made an anguished gesture, such as 
hopeless love can alone know, complete with the despair of love unsatisfied. 
She seized his hand, raining on it her kisses and her tears, the last mingling with 
the soft touch of her lips. He made a fierce exclamation in his foreign speech 
(alas! if she had understood it), Then he thrust her through the little green 
door, shutting and barring it; they both stood motionless, he within, she without. 

Redfield turned, found the farthest part of his garden, and his stone resting- 
place. ‘There he sat down, and buried his face in his hands. 

And Musa? If he had thought to hear her footsteps steal away in the night, 
he heard them not at all! Until daybreak the girl stood close to the little door, 
her lovely body hid in the shadow of the bougainvillia vines, green dark leaves 
protectingly folding about her, and red blossoms lying against her blue dress, like 
stars of love. 

‘ The pelican rose; seeing his companion thus bowed and solitary, stalked 
majestically out from his night retreat, cleaving the moonlight with his distinct 
form. He approached Redfield, stood close for company, and together they 
watched the hot hours defile into the coolness that comes just before sunrise ; 
then Redfield arose and went within. 

When the morning came, Musa pressed her lips against the door-latch. 
“ Khalas /—it is finished!” she whispered. “ Zay/tak saeed, Hadretak !—Good- 
night, Zord/” 


Early the following morning the Englishman sat amongst the piled green 
cushions on a divan’s elevation in the Governor’s house, listening to the Egyptian’s 
fluent speech. His Excellency’s tarboosh nodded excitedly as he grew warm and 
impressive under the sway of his feelings relieved. To the indolent, non-committal 
Englishman he poured forth his grievances, personal and general, against the army 
of occupation and British indifference. Redfield only half heard him. ‘The Arab, 
after the repast he had shared with his guest, washed his hands in his silver 
basin, and dried them on a bit of linen, and the servant then brought to him 
and Redfield cigarettes and a little wand of light. 

“The Presence will not forget,” said the native, “in writing his glorious book, 
to speak of this following fact amongst others. Last year, in the quail season, one 
of the English officers, whilst shooting in the high grass along the river, shot 
instead of a quail a native child—a_ pot-bellied, fly-devoured baby, no doubt: 
Allah forgive me !—but he was a human being, I suppose, nevertheless. At all 
events, his mother wailed as though he were. I went to the funeral.” 
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“ And then?” queried his hearer. 

“And then?” repeated the dignitary,—‘‘nothing! I could get no redress,” 
He flung out his lithe hands melodramatically. 

“In which case it must have been an inefficient effort on your part,” said the 
other coolly. 

“‘ Alas! we could not discover the man’s identity. No one came forth to claim 
the deed!” 

Redfield shrugged. 

“lo offer at least backsheesh sufficient to—to 

“To what?” smiled the other. 

“To have dried the mother’s tears—to have killed the matter legally.” 

Redfield here fairly laughed aloud. 

“T agree with you he was remiss! But you see, he didn’t think of it! If 
what you say is true, I shouldn’t wonder if the sportsman was quite unconscious 
of what he had done, and you can be sure that he never thought of paying 
for it if he Anew the fact.” 

The Governor smoked gloomily. “It zs a fact, Presence,’ and (bending 
forward mysteriously) “a common fact, moreover.” 

Redfield’s man was waiting without for him with his horse. He rose. 

“And I pray that the Presence will note it, and will say in his book, which is 
to disclose much, that the British shoot the native children in the high grain- 
fields during the bird season like flies—like flies, Presence!” 

Redfield frowned, then smiled in spite of himself. “I’m afraid I can’t quite 
say that, Excellency; and I don’t really think you expect it.” And he went— 
indulgent of the native lie—pitying the jealous cause. 

From thenceforth he knew himself to be a soul wedded to Egypt. The spell 
of Musa was about him like an amulet, and he seemed to read his present as 
from a mellow stone walling in the recess of his inner life in a tomb where the 
dust flowers of thousands of years bloom yellow and fill the hieroglyph interstices 
of the carving on the walls. On these tablets of his imagining curious symbols, 
lines of occult significance, surrounded always one woman’s figure in bas-relief. 
The profile—long, braceleted arms, slender figure—was not Isis, but Musa, child of 
Hassan Al-Mamuhd, and she held in her hand the key of life and death, Goddess 
of Mystery in a temple which was Redfield’s soul. He would marry Musa, he 
decided, if he could find her, and live lost to everything but his bougainvillia 
terrace and the mysterious love. 

The ensuing nights he listened for a caressing touch on the window lattice ; 
and once, indeed, he arose and, opening the door in the garden’s wall, he looked 
out, up and down into the streets: night alone possessed the near and far 
distance, and then he left the garden gate wide-set, and, sitting as before under 
the palm, watched the moonshine from without flood the open doorway, entering 
whitely to meet the moonshine of within. 

“ Lissa, lissa/” he could hear her plead,—‘ Not yet, Lord!” He had thrust 
her out into the street, and the world would commend him! 

In order to disprove his fantastic hypnotism, he went to Cairo and plunged 
into all of European life he could find. He ceased to be a recluse, and sought 
his kind, and found with a strange joy that they were his people no more. Over 
him surely there had passed a miracle. Redfield was not free. 

One evening in December, with his bag and gun, he waded deep in the high 
wheat fields that stretch in yellow fertile bands on the right of the roadside. 
Looking almost level over the tideless, exquisite sea, he chose a point of attent, 
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and setting his face eastward, waited for the whirr and rise of the quail. In front 
of him the line of the Nile’s shining ribbon flashed between the green shores, 
Lately absorbing work and a more than ever determined effort had helped him to 
close at least the door of voluntary remembrance ; but the night was full of the 
darkening languor of those souvenirs, and his spirit, with the rebellious freedom, 
returned an exile into the atmosphere of his dual existence. Motionless Redfield 
stood looking at the mellow loveliness around him, and it seemed to him that a 
vision of Musa came across the golden road passing the acacias, stepping into the 
wheaten sea; the grain stirred and hid this apparition from him. 

“Musa was easy to conceal, she was so small and slender!” A _ rush of 
tenderness swept over him. “If I am to see apparitions too,” he murmured, “it 
will be the last phase.” 

Just then he heard the quail call, and, lifting his rifle, bent waiting, attentive, 
his eyes following the direction of the cry. The green stalks stirred, and the air 
vibrated with the whirling rise; the moment the bird showed above the wheat 
boles Redfield fired: the quail called again sharp, startled, and flew away 
unharmed; but a figure rose, too, as though from the furrows of the field, and 
Musa parted the grain, stretching out her bare arms as though in greeting, then 
calling her soul to herself again, she pressed her hands over her breast, and fell 
face forward through the wheat. 

Kneeling by her, he held her in his arms. Around them the poppies, fine as 
films and heavy with narcotic, bent white and violet heads as offering draughts 
of sleep. 

“ Not poppy nor mandragora,” he said to himself as he looked at what he 
held, “can ever medicine to me sleep—I shall never sleep again !” 

In the frail body, on the closed eyelids was incarnate night—rest, sleep; and 
both were fading for the man out of life for ever. Her head lay on his heart, 
the blue veil of her head-dress flung across his arm. He held his reddening 
handkerchief tight over her breast, and his breath came as fast and quick as_ hers 
was faint and slow. 

Suddenly she lifted her eyelids, and dying life at the sight of living love sent 
a late messenger of joy. Her lips parted. 

Redfield, terrified lest speech should set her soul free, besought her to be 
silent, and filled her returning consciousness with warm, beautiful words ; that her 
filming hearing might lose no shade, he spoke with tender distinctness. 

To this tardy love she made response: “Again the Presence gives his 
handkerchief. Death will keep this treasure, Zord. Anna moot, Hadratak (I 
am dying, Zxce/lence).” 


> 


Indeed, so swiftly was she becoming of Egypt’s past that Redfield held his. 


breath that he might breathe again with her last sigh. 

But she spoke once more: “ A//ah is good. I gave my life to make—the 
Circle,—Zord.” Through her body ran a shudder, her beautiful limbs stiffened in 
the man’s hold. 

‘“* Kalas—Kalas (it is finished!)” and Redfield, with a torrent of grief, bent 
and gave her the only kiss of love he should give to woman. It sealed the 
Perfect Hour; it closed the meeting Circle with twin signet—love and death. 
Redfield met both on the flower of her lips. 
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The Caban Coch—site of the first Dam in the Elan Valley. 


HOW THE WELSH WATER WILL COME TO 
BIRMINGHAM. 
THE STORY OF A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 
BY W. H. Y. WEBBER. 


(Based on conversations with Mr. James Mansergh, Pres. Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer 
Birmingham Corporation Water Works. ) 


QUIET vale in Radnorshire, winding up and up between and around the 
A eternal hills, until hill and vale grow into one undulating sky-line—not by 

the sinking of the hills, but by the rising of the vale. Out of one vale, 
another ; like, yet not identical. A grey-green stream frets fast among boulders in 
the bottom of each, joining just where a bold escarpment juts half-way across the 
wider vale. Birches, bracken, gorse, heather, stones; and plodding hither and 
thither, a solitary figure—a young man. The fleecy clouds catch in the hill-tops, 
and the valleys fill with sudden, soft rain, shutting off all but the lowest, nearest 
prospect. The black screes glisten wet, and soon the river takes a deeper note. 
Still that solitary wanderer presses onward and upward, glancing now and again 
at the dial of a little watch-like instrument hidden in the hollow of his hand, and 
making a note in a pocket-book. It is not the scenery that occupies his thoughts, 
though he has an eye for that, too. He is no landscape-painter seeking “ motives ” ; 
but an engineer. The instrument he observes so carefully is an aneroid barometer. 
He is noting altitudes, and a little geology, against a remote possibility of need 
which is but dimly present to his own mind, and has certainly not suggested itself 
to another. When he gets home, the thought that has driven him here, during 
a brief holiday, will slumber in the back chambers of his brain for a large slice 
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out of a busy, strenuous life ; and his memoranda will gather dust on a bookshelt 
crammed with professional papers. 

A roaring Midland town—smoky, dirty, noisy—with a crowding people intent 
on making things, and thereby making money. Street building out from street ; 
factory overshadowing factory ; long roads of pleasant dwellings of the prosperous, 
stretching away from the centre, where the railways fetch and carry bigger burdens 
every day. ‘Town Hall, hotel, forum, school, warehouse—all growing bigger. 
Why? Who can say! It is a place marked out by Industry and Commerce for 
thtir own; and men must go where money is. Stout men they are, too; and 
winsome womenfolk they have, when they are at home. The people work and 
scheme and marry, and their number increases fast; for the town prospers 
exceedingly, and the renown of it goes out into all lands. 

But in the Council Chamber of this thriving city greybeards look at one another, 

troubled; for 

there is some- 
| thing lacking to 
iY ‘the -town: 

Water! The 

wiseacre who 
| saw a proof of 
| the beneficence 
| of Providence 
| in making the 

big rivers flow 
| by the — large 
| cities would 
| have found 
| here a glaring 
exception to his 
rule; for the 
river had been 
left out of the 
scheme of 
| things of which 
Wers.2 age clawieioetiegedalion —_______| Birmingham 
The Submerged Dam of Careg Dau. was the result- 
ant expression. 
Who could tell, when the earliest hammer-men set up shop in the very heart 
of England, that a time would come when their thronging descendants would 
drink the country dry? Hither and thither the city fathers send in search of 
the one indispensable necessary for the life of a town; picking up a brooklet here, 
making a well there ; but looming ahead they see the city’s fate, unless something 
is quickly done to avert it. Sooner or later the manufacturer will be constrained 
to turn his back on Birmingham and settle himself and his workpeople elsewhere, 
for want of water. Such a simple need; but the one gift of Nature which 
can neither be foregone, nor made good by anything else. 
* * * * * * + 

Thirty years, then, after the summer of that young man’s pilgrimage among 
the Radnorshire hills and dales, the slightest of chances brings him and 
Birmingham together. By that time become an engineer of high standing, 
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somebody was moved by somebody else to inquire of him whether he could help 
Birmingham to the additional water supply whereof the city stood in direst want. 
The engineer put his finger on the map of England and Wales, and said, 


“Here is water, in Radnorshire; whether for Birmingham or London. First 
come, first served. I do not know what may lie between; but I know there 
is water here, and good reservoir sites!” Naturally, he was laughed at. What 


madness was this, to bid Birmingham go to Mid Wales for water to drink and 




















Cyclopean Masonry—Craig-Goch Dam. 


to work with! Were there not streams, rivers enough that could be more easily 
come by? Why Radnorshire? What was the necessary connection between that 
remote district and the hive of industry in the centre of England—outside the 
fanciful conception of one man’s brain? ‘The conception, once given to the world, 
stood the strain of ridicule, criticism, investigation, and, later, of attempted piracy. 
The pencil-mark on the map remained. The prospecting of thirty years before 
was justified in the sight of all men, and its results received the approval first 
of the Birmingham City Council, then of Parliament. A straight line was drawn 
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from the source to the service tank, and patient survey made the connection 
conform to the trace as nearly as might be. ‘The supply was found, the plan 
was made, and the money was forthcoming. ‘The long thought had blossomed 
at last, and the fruit would come in due season. 

Birmingham having made up its mind, and Parliament having sanctioned the 
project, the engineer returned to his trail fully armed with powers and means, and 
instruction neither to do the thing by halves nor to let the grass grow under 
his feet. He came with an advance party of pioneers, to prepare the way for the 
army of workers who were to make the lonely valleys ring for years upon years 
with hammer-strokes, and the boom of rock-blasts, and the rattle of construction 
trains. When all is done the vales may sleep again; but it will be beneath the 
long reaches of a chain of lovely lakes whose waters will be held up by mighty 
walls firmly built of native stone, and bonded fast into the living rock. And 
through seventy-four miles of tunnel, culvert and pipe, crossing river valleys, 
skirting towns, piercing hills almost as lofty as its native scaurs, the soft pure flood 
will flow to expectant Birmingham, to be the new life-blood of her people and 
their trade for ever. 

* * * * * * # 


A small, sturdy locomotive with a brake-van waits beside the river for the 
engineer’s party. All is ready for the run up the valley, on the materials line, to 
see the work, to which all that has been described is subservient, or preparatory. 




















Good Accommodation. A ‘ Doss-House.” 


A typical navvy, one of the good old “ thick-legged” breed, is to be our personal 
conductor ; and by the way he hangs around, it is plain that if anybody is jammed 
between van and rock, or toppled over at the end of a ramp, it will first be he. 
The very sight of him is better than an accident insurance policy! One man yet 
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is wanted to complete the party—the resident engineer. On the instant he walks 
round a corner, while the Chief whispers, ‘‘ King of the Valley!” 

There is no mistake about that. Master of men, and also of the mechanical 
powers with which money is conquering the coyness of these Welsh naiads, whose 
names are Elan and Claerwen. He 
has the alert eye of the soldier; but — 
nothing of the barrack-square rigidity. 

* All aboard!” cries the ‘ Chief,” 
upon whom all the cares and responsi- 
bilities that one would think must 
attach to his position sit lightly as a 
flower. His gaiety isinfectious. Every- | 
body laughs, and clambers into the 
brake. Truly, this mountain air is 
more exhilarating than wine. What 
_a pity that it cannot be laid on to | 
Birmingham with the water ! 

What is that low, grey stone struc- 
ture down in the Elan Valley, blocking 
it at its very narrowest pinch, where 
the huge round hump of the Foel 
starts up as though to forbid further 
climbing? It is the half-built mass : 
of the Caban Coch, the first dam, il oe ik eo = 
which will be 120 feet high when it 
is finished. It will be 600 feet long 
on the crest; and, says the Chief, who in fancy placed it here thirty-six years ago, 
“T hope I may be spared to see 3 feet 6 inches of water pouring over it!” Three 
years of steady labour must yet be lived through before that wish can be gratified. 

We do not stop here now. Higher up, an unexampled work comes in sight— 
a low stone dam, surmounted by a lofty viaduct. This is the submerged dam of 
Careg Ddu, designed to keep the tunnel to Birmingham full of water even in 
seasons of severest drought, while all that flows over it will go to compensate the 
natural watercourse below for what is taken. There is a roadway carried upon 
arches over it, leading to a new church built to take the place of an old one 
which will be drowned, and giving access to the Claerwen Valley. 

After passing this point, the railway winds along the river vale for 23 miles, 
only a few feet above the top water-level of the Caban Coch Reservoir. It then 
rapidly climbs the hill to attain a similar elevation with relation to the water-line 
of the second reservoir, the Pen-garreg, formed by a stone dam of similar height 
and length to that of the Caban. 

Yet one more of these grey stone dams—the last, perhaps the handsomest— 
crossing the vale with a noble curve. Now, leave the train, and see how this 
building is put together. This is Craig-yr-allt-Goch. No jerry-work here! ‘These 
dams are as thick at the base as they are high, faced with truly-squared blocks of 
the hardest, toughest stone in the county. In the mass, they are built of huge 
unwrought blocks of the same good grey Silurian grit, each one a railway truck- 
* load, playfully called “plums,” and rammed round solid with cement concrete. 
It is more than cyclopean masonry. It is almost deserving of being called 
superhuman ; for man has relied upon steam to heave and place the stones where 
they are wanted. Small fear of these walls yielding when the floods that now slip 
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through tempo- 

rary outlets shall 

mount over their 
> bepes ts, eave 
»{ | thunder down 
| their fronts with 
| all the watery 
wealth of their 
45,562 acres 
of gathering 
ground, stored 
up in eight miles 
of lake. 

So, day by 
day, week after 
week, year after 
year, the boom 
of the gelignite 
blast echoes 
“stot ait along the valleys; 
The Waterway. the compressed- 

air drills rattle 
and jar; the unshapely lumps of stone are split and dressed by hammer and 
hand; the cranes lift them on to the trucks; the material-trains puff away with 
them to their appointed resting-places at the rate of a thousand tons a day. Steam 
wreaths from scores of engines, moving and stationary, float in the air, and mingle 
with the hill-mists that ever and again creep down and blot out the busy scene 
with rain as though to wash it all away, not knowing that it is they who have 
drawn all this labour here. A few years more, and the mists shall reign again over 
a solitude ; but the flaws of wind that now send the yellow leaves fluttering into the 
rivers will ripple a new mere, and make crested waves tinkle against walls as eternal 
as the hills themselves. So shall the saying of the psalmist be literally fulfilled— 
“The waters stand in the hills.” Be His the Glory ; for ‘‘He sendeth the springs 
into the rivers. . . . He watereth the hills from above.” on nobis, Domine / 

“This way to Birmingham!” calls the cheery Chief, leading the way into what 
looks like an enlarged rat-hole in the grey stone cliff of the Foel. Candles stuck 
upon rock ledges twinkle into the black infinity ahead. It is the beginning of the 
first tunnel, a mile and a quarter long, on the seventy-four-mile waterway, which 
dips towards the city of the Midlands with a total fall of 170 feet in the distance. 
Wherever possible the great conduit follows the natural slope of the land, being 
made by the method known expressively as “cut and cover,” at as nearly as may 
be the uniform depth of thirteen feet below the surface, so as not to interfere 
with the surface drainage. Here and there a narrow depression is crossed by an 
embankment or a bridge; but all the deep valleys are negotiated by what are 
called syphons—stout cast-iron and steel pipes plunging down one slope and 
running up the opposite one, recovering the hydraulic level. That is to say, the 
conduit follows, but for these interruptions, the gentle fall that an open channel 
would take all the way, if one could be made. At the bottom of some of these 
dives the water in the pipes will be at a pressure of between two hundred and 
three hundred pounds to the square inch of the inclosing metal. How terrible in 
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case of breakage 
of the pipe, you 
say! But that, 
like everything 
else, has been 
provided against. 
At the beginning 
of every syphon 
there is a valve- 
chamber and an 
overflow. Inthe 
fair-way of the 
waterway hangs 
a stout iron plate, 
which is as the 
trigger to the 
valve that will 
shut the pipe if 
let go. So long 
as the water con- 
tinues to flow 














quietly at its Cut-and-cover culvert work. 
regular speed of 

about two feet per second, the trigger does not move. In the event of a break 
in the pipe allowing the water to run away quicker, the trigger would feel it and 
yield to the pressure. Then, presto/ down comes the valve, perfectly controlled, 
and shuts that pipe, while the water, ponded back, harmlessly escapes by the 
overflow. At the same time, telephonic warning is immediately given of the event 
to the watchers up and down the line. 


Now let us look at the social side of this vast undertaking. Everything had 
first to be done to settle an industrial army—an army, practically, of miners and 
masons and mechanics—in a locality which only maintained a few flocks of 
mountain-sheep. There was to be no unnecessary scarring, marring, or fouling, 
moral or physical, of this fair region of which the great city of the Midlands 
had so peculiar a need. With a sense of the duty imposed, together with the 
statutory rights conferred upon them—the Corporation of Birmingham decided to 
make the great experiment of doing all this long, hazardous, and difficult work 
directly, and on their own responsibility. There should be no social pollution 
of the Radnorshire watershed by an undisciplined horde of the very roughest 
labourers and their camp-followers. No greedy contractor should exploit the great 
work for the sake of shekels to be ground out of the using-up and degradation of 
the wandering labour of three kingdoms, certain to gravitate in an unmanageable 
mob to where so much money was to be spent in wages. If it were possible to 
avoid it, there should be no curse from a spoilt. country-side following the good 
water to Birmingham. 

The Engineer, therefore, took up this additional burden of making provision 
in all things for the founding, organising, governing, and administering of an 
outlying municipal colony of Birmingham, situated in Radnorshire. There were 
not lacking those who, speaking with good warranty of experience of the kind of 
people of whom the new community must necessarily be composed, prophesied 
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speedy disaster to the visionary scheme. Pay-day would turn into a Pandemonium 
any settlement exclusively composed of such a population! The fights! The 
troubles over the women! ‘The predatory, often murderous hangers-on! A small 
army of constables would be required to keep such a mob within the widest 
bounds of decent and orderly behaviour ! 


























The Committee in the Foundation of Caban Coch Dam, twenty feet below the river bed. 


The Engineer, firmly supported by his Committee, listened to all these fore- 
bodings ; and, not without plenty of his own—for no man knows the navvy and 
the field mechanic more thoroughly—he took his precautionary measures, trusting 
also to the favourable conditions already recognised as existing on the scene of 
the great experiment. The new high-road from the nearest town to the scene 
of operations was made to end at a bridge spanning the river at an unfordable 
spot. Across the stream the village was laid out. But before any stranger seeking 
employment on the works could win entry into this modern Goshen there was an 
ordeal to be gone through. Standing slightly back from the road, on the hither- 
side of the bridge, hospitably inviting approach, the wayfaring man found a house 
of call, where his application was received by an official experiepced in this 
business. He himself was forthwith invited to take a bath, and made comfortable 
for the night, while his clothes were disinfected. In the morning there was a 
doctor’s parade of the previous day’s pilgrims; and those found suitable, and for 
whom work existed, were kept under observation for a week. The cthers had a 
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coinforting meal, and an irrevocable turn-back. This rigid system of filtration 
and _ surveillance answered all its purposes to admiration. Followed out with 
unwavering, undiscriminating thoroughness, it has kept all physical and much 
moral contagion out of the guarded land across the river. Thanks to these 
precautions, no infectious disease has invaded the colony since its foundation. 
The hospital for infectious diseases, high upon the hillside, away from the village, 
has practically never been used. This searching preliminary regimen has, in short, 
rendered the subsequent administrative task easy. But there are still many 
necessary precautions imposed to keep out avoidable evils. At the head of the 
bridge stands a uniformed guardian of the way, whose appearance, when strangers 
approach on foot, or a cart crosses the bridge, reminds one of Continental octroi- 























‘*Any Contraband?” 


collectors. The resemblance is partly borne out by his functions, the chief of 
which is to look out for contraband—spirits. No spirituous liquors, as beverages, 
are allowed inside the village bounds. 

The first building of the village is the general hospital. It stands alone, almost 
at the bridge-head, to the right of the road, while the dwelling-houses extend in 
long lines to the left. Thus there is no unnecessary parade of the sufferers from 
the accidents of a hazardous employ when they are brought down—sickening sights, 
some of them—from the works in the upper valleys. . Blasting, timbering, hoisting, 
will claim their toll of victims—do what one will to prevent avoidable loss in 
fighting with blind forces. Calm, fair, cool in any emergency, the nurses wait 
within to do their duty by the wrecks of humanity drawn from beneath rugged 
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The Hospital. 


stone, or gathered from the ruin wrought by unintended shot of gelignite. Amazing 
are the recoveries made, in this good air, of these clean-living men. ‘The cheerful 
medico can tell you tales numberless to this effect. 

Higher up the hillside stand two more buildings of a public character—the 
school and the recreation-room. From the village, and also from all the scattered 
gangers’ and watchers’ shanties sprinkled on the territory governed in the name of 
the Birmingham Corporation, come—some by special train—the children of the 
workers. No wilderness this, for them! Their little brothers and sisters in the 
faraway Midland city are not better provided with all the aids to learning ; while 
for these the sweet air, laden with the scent of the pine-trees growing within a 
stone’s throw, blows through the class-rooms as it does not in Birmingham. On 
the same knoll amid the pines stands the recreation-room; and the school is also 
on Sundays the meeting-house for Divine Service. The “religious difficulty” does 
not exist here. 

On week-day evenings the recreation-room is open to the adult population for 
reading, games, and plays. The young folks use it in the afternoons for gymnastics. 
The whole of the expenses of this establishment, and more, are paid out of the profits 
of the Corporation public-house ; but that is matter for a separate paragraph.' 

Those who schemed this village had no desire to rob the poor men of 
their beer. The Birmingham Corporation Water Committee simply fell back upon 
the three common-sense expedients, of limiting individual consumption ; vending 
nothing more pernicious than sound malt liquor; and placing its sale in reliable, 
disinterested hands. ‘Ihe arrangement has worked admirably for six years. The 
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men have their public-house, wherein they can spend a reasonable time of an 
evening after their day’s work in the sociable manner which they, like their masters, 
enjoy most. It is their own club, into which nobody intrudes with the fell 
purpose of “improving” anybody. Every man has a right to his cheap, harmless 
pot of ale or porter ; and this experiment amply justifies those who hold on general 
grounds that sound beer is the best temperance drink, for these latitudes, all the 
year round. They cannot get drunk here if they would; and it is not found that 
they desire to do so. At nine “sharp” the house closes, not to open again till 
the next night, except for the dinner beer between 12.30 and 1.30 daily. Children 
are not served. The manager of this establishment is a salaried officer of the 
Corporation. 

There is no Corporation or Municipal Supply Stores in this village. Perhaps 
it was judged best to let trade take its ordinary course in this respect. The 
travelling merchants who gupply meat, groceries, fruit, and other necessaries and 
luxuries to the gentry of the settlement find nothing too good for their customers. 
The habitations of the village are a revelation to those who have fallen into the 
way of thinking hard things of the British labouring-class. 

Such, in baldest outline, is the work of conveying water from Radnorshire to 
Birmingham. The enthusiasm of the Corporation Committee for the work, and their 
zeal for its successful completion, have borne the strain of long years of thankless 
administrative toil. With Mr. G. N. Yourdi, the Chief Resident Engineer, at 
their head, the staff have lived their lonely lives among the hills for the eight 
years that the great work has already been in hand, watching every stone fixed in 
its place, and seeing that the multiplex organisation of the construction marched 
towards the common end in security. 

















Caban Coch Dam, after five years’ work, 
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ST. PIERRE, THE REMNANT OF AN EMPIRE. 


HOW THE FRENCH FISHING COLONY AFFECTS BRITISH INTERESTS 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 

HE part which St. Pierre, the shelter-port of France in English waters, has 
played, and continues to play, both economically and strategically, in the 
dispute between the two nations, should be understood in order to 

intelligently appreciate the difficulties with which the problem bristles. It is the 
real kernel of that vexatious ‘and long-standing fishery trouble, which we call 
the “French Shore Question,” once again to the front. 

Two hundred years ago the limit of the French dominion in North America 
was measured only by the endurance of her intrepid explorers, who penetrated 
to the head-waters of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, and claimed the 
surrounding regions for “ Le Grand Monarque.” ‘To-day, a man in a rowboat can 
compass the entire extent of French jurisdiction on this continent in a few hours. 
Where France once quartered legions and ruled a territory as vast as Europe, she 
has now but a solitary outpost, defiantly maintained in the face of her conquerors, 
and at the very entrance-gate to the broad domain wrested from her by Wolfe on 
the Heights of Abraham. ‘This lone outpost, this remnant of an empire, consists 
of the little French colony of St. Pierre, off the south coast of Newfoundland. 

The group of islets commonly known as St. Pierre—from the town which is the 
capital, the only harbour, and the home of almost the whole population—is, 
properly speaking, the Miquelon Archipelago. It lies off the Burin peninsula, 
separated by a channel twelve miles wide, and consists of three habitable islands— 
Miquelon, Langlade, and St. Pierre—and a number of smaller barren rocks. 
Miquelon is the largest of the group, a huge upstanding mass of granite, bare of 
vegetation, the few rifts in its bold, sheer coast, giving shelter to a small number 
of venturesome fisherfolk. Langlade, somewhat smaller, presents the same general 
characteristics, save that it has_a thin coating of soil, which enables its occupants 
to engage in rudimentary farming operations. These two islands are now joined by 
a sandy bar formed by the gradual silting up, during the past fifty years, of a ship 
channel which ran between, the process being assisted by the wreck of the vessels 
which went ashore there, mistaking the passage for the one, ten miles farther 
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south, which separates Langlade and St. Pierre. This sandbank is an object of 
awe to the superstitious settlers, who, on the approach of rough weather, profess 
to see phantom ships and crews again engaged in their unavailing struggle with 
the storm king. St. Pierre is the smallest island, about four miles long by three 
wide; but in the town of the same name, stretched along its eastern front, is 
centred all the international interest of the group, as well as all its industry and 
commerce. Of the total population of 6,500, which the group contains, all but 
350 are residents of St. Pierre town, the others being in the fishing hamlets 
perched among the barrier cliffs. 

St. Pierre is one of the most interesting spots in the Western hemisphere. There is 
something pathetic in the contemplation of this relic of past greatness, sitting 
solitary amid the ocean, upholding the flag of France, and forming a beacon-light 
for her seafarers in this now inhospitable region. Its past history has been a 




















8t. Pierre. 


stirring one, and to-day it embodies in itself the essential elements serving to create 
the “French Shore Question.” 

Until the present century St. Pierre was as a shuttlecock, tossed about between 
England and France by the varying fortunes of war. When the daring Breton 
fishermen braved the stormy Atlantic in the wake of Cabot, the discoverer, early 
in the seventeenth century, to fish on the cod-banks already becoming famous, 
they soon chose St. Pierre for their base of operations, from its proximity to these 
shoals, and because they avoided contact with the more pugnacious English, who 
had settled at St. John’s. 

In 1660 the French fortified St. Pierre, but within forty years the British forces 
had captured it, and the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, ceded it to Britain, France 
being granted the fishing-rights on our west coast, which she has since used with 
such destructive effect on this colony. For fifty years St. Pierre remained in 
British hands, until in 1763 the treaty of Paris returned it to France, though a large 
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population of English had then settled there, and was _ successfully prosecuting 
the Bank fishery. When France supported the Americans in their War of 
Independence, in 1778, the British again captured the place, destroyed all the 
buildings, and deported the inhabitants, some 1,900 in all, to France. Among 
them were many Acadians, previously driven from Nova Scotia, as Longfellow tells 
in “ Evangeline,” who had made their way to St. Pierre, hoping to procure a 
subsistence by tilling its sterile soil. With the treaty of Versailles, five years later, 
it went back to France, and the following season it was formally reoccupied by 
the banished Pierrois. A changing order of things was their portion for years to 
come. The tragic drama of the French Revolution was enacted there in miniature 
during the next decade, with all its accessories—a General Assembly, Con- 
vention of Notables, Commune, Jacobin Club, and Reign of Terror—the “ tree 
of liberty” being a huge spruce carried across from the Newfoundland coast, as 
there is no forest growth on the islet. 

In 1793 the British once more swooped down upon it, and fifteen hundred wretched 























St. Pierre. 


Pierrois were again thrown into prizes and sent over to France, some of the 
Acadians finding themselves homeless for the fourth time. ‘The Newfoundlanders 
crossed over and rebuilt the town, but it was not theirs for long, as France was 
again ceded it at the Peace of Amiens. ‘The renewal of war, however, once more 
threw it into British hands, with whom it remained until 1815, when it finally 
passed to France, which has retained it cver since. That it had a value to France 
both sentimentally and practically, is proven by the fact that the next spring six 
hundred and fifty descendants of the Pierrois families were sent out to re-establish 
the town, escorted by ships of war, while St. Malo despatched four thousand five 
hundred fishermen to resume the industry on the Banks, which had been suspended 
during the warring years prior to this. The history of St. Pierre since then has 
been uneventful, fire being its worst foe, as is natural in a settlement composed 
almost wholly of wooden houses. It was ravaged by fire in 1865, 1867, and 1879, 
after which latter conflagration an ordinance was adopted obliging all buildings to 
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be faced with brick ;. but the poorer settlers vigorously demonstrated against this 
obnoxious regulation, their protest being termed the “clap-board revolution.” The 
town grew in size and importance until 1888, when the Newfoundland Government, in 
retaliation for the French fishing bounties, prohibited the export of bait to St. Pierre, 
and administered a blow to its prosperity from which it has not since recovered. 
The town is 
built on a gentle 
rising slope, as- 
cending towards 
a hill, which 
forms, as it were, | 
the backbone of | 
| 
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the island. This 
hill is sur- 
mounted by a 
huge stone cross, 
known as Cal- 
vary, the sacred 
emblem appeal- 
ing to the re- 
ligious instinct of 
the Breton fisher- 
men, whose fore- prioectonhck ek 
fathers set it Fish drying on the Beach. 
there. On Cap 

4 l’Angle, a promontory near the harbour entrance, is a colossal statue of the 
Virgin Mary, revered by the fisherfolk as the ‘‘Star of the Sea.” From the cape 
is obtained a sublime view of the French possessions and the neighbouring 
Newfoundland shore, with the heaving ocean running sheer to the horizon on all 
sides but the north. ‘The town and entrance form a panorama below. 

The anchorage, the only one in the group, is none too good. An open 
roadstead is formed by Isle-aux-Chiens, which is like a barrier protecting the town. 
It provides a reach of water with entrances from north-east and south-east, about 
half a mile wide; and behind it ships of large draught can lie in comparative 
security. An inlet, a shallow tidal basin, protected by a barachois or submarine 
ledge, bearing only ten feet of water, forms the inner harbour, around which the 
town is built. Here, the fishing fleet anchors; here, the great catches of cod are 
treated, to be made ready for market; here, during the winter, some fishing craft 
are moored in a solid mass, bound to each other by stout chains to prevent them 
breaking adrift and damaging the structures along the water front, in the fierce 
gales which sweep the North Atlantic at that season. A splendid stone quay forms 
the landing-place ; it was built by “ disciplinaires”—prisoners sent out from France 
for the purpose, who also built the only five stone structures in the colony—the 
Palais de Justice, or court house, the powder and oil magazines, and other depart- 
mental buildings. 

The town is a bit of old France, transplanted on to this bare rock across 
the ocean. The houses are of wood, except the business establishments, which 
are faced with brick. All are two-storied, with a gable roof, the windows being 
of the kind we term “French,” and opening into the street, or, more commonly, 
into gardens where hardy flowers bloom in season, being tended assiduously by 
the plump, rosy-cheeked women and girls, dressed in bright garments, with spotless 
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linen Breton caps. Substantial wharves, and capacious warehouses and _ stores 
adjoining, testify to the commercial importance of the place ; the magasins of the 
principal merchants contain the richest of Parisian silks, and the vilest spirituous 
concoction which passes current in North American maritime centres, known 
as “St. Peter’s rum.” Across the harbour, on some islets, are a number of stores, 
dilapidated in appearance, but valuable in contents, where codfish, liquors, provisions, 
and fabrics are stored, until needed in the regular course of business. St Pierre 
is a town of contrasts. ‘The houses and the people are medizval, essentially so ; 
the impelling spirit, however, is that of modernism and progress. ‘The streets, 
roughly macadamised, and without sidewalks, are lighted by electricity, the same 
illuminant being even installed in the ancient beacons, which show the sailor a 
safe channel and a good anchorage. The town rejoices in a telephone service, 
though, to look at the houses, one would suppose himself set back a full century. 

Cleanliness is a virtue everywhere observable ; the curing of fish is not permitted 
within the town, the regulations for public order are stringent, and the gay garb 
of the fishers and their women-folk is a delight to the stranger. ‘The attractiveness 
of the place to the visitor is enhanced by the street scenes; the Norman fasois; 
the creaking ox-wains, which pass with heavy freights (horses being kept only by the 
high officials and wealthy merchants for drawing their carriages); the bright-sashed 
Basque drivers, with their ox-goads ; the queer little carts drawn by dogs, in which 
you are tempted to take a ride; the neat appearance of the cottages; the washer- 
women at the streams, or spreading their linen to bleach on the green hillside; 
the moustached gendarmes ; the female faggot-gatherers, with their loads on their 
backs; the drummer who makes his nightly rounds to signal the hour for “lights 
out”; the crier who, every morning, after a flourish on his bugle, proclaims the 
sales, events, and orders for the day; and the tricolour which floats serenely from 
every pole,—all these things present themselves as the accessories of a nationality 
having little in 
common with 
the Anglo- 
\ Saxon; but 
they have all 
the charm of 
novelty. With 
the light- 
heartedness_ of 
their race, the 
Pierrois look at 
the bright side 
of everything. 
Balls are fre- 
quently given by 
the aristocracy, 
and less preten- 
tious affairs by 
those of limited 
means. Sunday night is usually chosen, and festivity reigns in the governor's 
mansion and the fisher’s hut. Curiously enough, the Pierrois spends most money 
on a tombstone for a near relative; next in order of outlay comes a wedding ; the 
baby’s christening is a minor affair. The cafés, of which there are twenty-three, 
are the clubs of the place. They occupy the street corners, and have their political 


























The Fishing Fleet laid up in Winter. 
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cliques, who discuss the merits and demerits of the Municipal Council that controls 
the town affairs, with the accentuated bitterness characteristic of small communities, 
and which finds vent in. riotous demonstrations when election time comes round. 

Contrary to the opinion prevailing in England, St. Pierre is not fortified. It 
has a few ancient cannon for saluting purposes, on a point at the harbour’s mouth, 
and there is another ornamental battery in front of the governor’s garden. Nor is 
there any garrison, though the Pierrois are subject to conscription. There is a 
semi-military police of about fifty men, but as the whole adult male population 
does not exceed twelve hundred, it is easy to see that no very formidable military 
force could be maintained there. Indeed, the “ disciplinaires,” who were usually 
military prisoners and might be utilised, have been withdrawn from the colony for 
years past. 

Trance maintains St. Pierre for other than offensive purposes, and by cash 
subsidies rather than weapons of war. The town has two industries, fishing and 
smuggling ; and the latter is, perhaps, the more profitable of the two. Originally, 
the chief reason for the retention of the place was that it served as a shelter 
for the fishermen from Normandy and Brittany, who crossed the Atlantic for the 
cod-fishery. Then, as the success of that industry declined, the ingenious theory 
was devised that the fishermen formed valuable recruits for the French navy, and 
that their industry must be stimulated by a bounty. This was done, and with the 
result that the Newfoundlanders were undersold in their foreign markets. They 
retaliated by their Bait Act, and the French thereupon established lobster-canneries 
on the “French Shore,” which proceeding is contended to have been a gross 
violation of their treaty rights. The Newfoundlanders retorted to this by initiating 
a crusade against the Pierrois smugglers, who flooded the coasts of Terra Nova 
with tobacco, sugar, and cheap spirits; while they disposed of immense quantities 
of whisky, brandy, and wine among the French-Canadians of Quebec. ‘The 
bitterness resulting from the quarrels between the two colonies speedily com- 
municated itself to their overlords; and for the past decade France and England 
have had no more vexatious difficulty to deal with than that of French rights in 
Newfoundland. France has used St. Pierre as a probe with which to keep the 
sore open, and the Pierrois have entered into the game with a zest. Their 
Municipal Council added other bounties to those given by the French Government, 
and the patriotism of the parent country was appealed to in the endeavour to 
make trouble for England by booming the St. Pierre cod-fishery, and so crippling 
that of INWewfoundland, which would then become a burden to Britain. 

To see in full working order the machinery by which this end is sought to be 
attained, one needs to visit St. Pierre in summer, during which time the fishing 
industry is at its height. Then the population of the little town is swollen by 
four thousand French fishermen, brought over from St. Malo, Dieppe, and other 
ports to man the banking fleet chained up in the Pierrois harbour all the winter. 
In April they begin to arrive, stalwart Malouins, hardy Dieppois and shrewd 
Cancalains. As the vessels are got ready, the crews board them, and they sail 
for the Grand Banks. These are termed “ grands-pecheurs” (deep-sea fishers) 
while the Pierrois who fish off the coast of their own island are designated “ petits- 
pecheurs ” (little fishers or coasters). The fleet of grands pecheurs numbers about 
two hundred vessels, and besides these, there is also fishing on the Banks a 
further fleet of about one hundred and twenty vessels more—known as the 
“metropolitan ” fleet-—which come direct from France, and only put into St. Pierre 
when they need bait, or supplies, or to unload the catch there for transfer to the 
home market. Each vessel has a crew of twelve to twenty men, and two boys, 
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the French law obliging two boys to be carried, in order that the supply of naval 
recruits may be kept up. ‘The men, when the ship has anchored on the Banks, 
go off in pairs in flat-bottomed boats called “ dories,” and proceed to set their 
trawls. ‘These are long lines, from which, at intervals, depend hooks baited with 
herring or squid, which the voracious cod quickly gulps down. ‘The trawls are 
usually left out about twelve hours, when they are overhauled, the cod which may 
have been taken are removed, the hooks rebaited and let down again, and the 
boatmen return to the ship, where the fish are eviscerated, only the liver and roe 
being kept, and then are placed in salt in the hold of the ship. This process is 
continued until the bait becomes exhausted, and then she hoists her Anchor and 
makes for St. Pierre. Here the fish are again washed in large crates at the 
seaside, to which the sea-water has free ingress and egress. The fish are thrown 
in and stirred about by men with long poles, and when sufficiently treated are 





taken out and spread on the beaches to dry. ‘These beaches are a remarkable ¥ 
feature of St. Pierre, extending round the shore, and being composed of large 4 
round basalt stones, worn smooth by the ceaseless motion of the waves for untold i 


centuries. The stones retain the sun’s rays and at the same time afford the winds 

free play, so that the 
ee Paar | drying proceeds rapidly. 
In this branch of the 
industry the women 
and girls, as well as the 





younger lads, known : 
| as “‘ beach boys,” play ; 
their part, spreading, : 


turning, and gathering 
up the fish, as the work 





goes on. 

When_ properly 
cured the best qualities 
are shipped to the 
home market or to 
the Mediterranean 
countries, the inferior grades going to the French possessions in the West 
Indies or Africa. With the coming and going of three hundred vessels and 
the wants of their crews to be supplied, it can readily be seen that St. Pierre 
is a busy place during the fishing-season, and if the operations are attended 
with success there is general rejoicing. But many a ship never comes back. 
Danger is ever present with them on the Grand Banks. Sudden storms arise, 
huge waves overleap the bulwarks and fall on the decks of the frail craft, and, 
before the cables can be cut, down they go to the bottom! Ocean liners = 
racing along, dash upon them through the fog, and cut clean through them, 
leaving the crew to perish miserably, for often the shock of collision is not felt on 
the steamers. Dorymen get astray in the fog, lose their ship, drift about helplessly, 
and eventually go mad and jump overboard. Vessels making for an anchorage on 











On the Quay-side. 


the Banks, strike an iceberg, and one or two frost-bitten survivors may live to tell 
the tale. Therefore, St. Pierre has many widows and orphans, and the former are 
helped from the colonial funds, while the lads develop into beach-boys, and the 
lasses into fisher-girls and seafarers’ wives, to have the same tragedy enacted over 
again. The life of the French fisherman is a wretched one at best.  Ill-paid, 
ill-fed, worked to the utmost capacity, and denied the enjoyment even of the 
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Sabbath during the fishing season, their compensation would need to be great; 
and it is not. Scarcely a fishing vessel has a medicine chest aboard, and not till 
two years ago, when an outcry was made on the subject in the Chamber of 
Deputies, was there a hospital ship sent out to minister to their needs on the 
Banks. A few vessels, with less than six hundred men, continue to fish on the West 
coast of Newfoundland, and because of them, the development of thai region was 
prevented by the Imperial Government, while the French banking fleet invades our 
market with its bounty-fed catch of cod. 

St. Pierre thus interferes with us in two ways, and the smuggling so generally 
practised there forms a further detriment to our interests. The Pierrois port is 
almost an open one as regards lack of Customs regulations, and every proceeding 
of the Newfoundland fisherman in this direction is winked at, in the hope that he 
may thereby be induced to carry them herring in violation of his own laws. But 
the back of the bait traffic has been broken, and in like manner the Newfoundland 
authorities are yearly reducing the quantity of goods smuggled in from St. Pierre. 
The decadence of the French fishery, too, and the costly bounties, has obliged 
the Pierrois to increase the duty on their imports, so that there is no longer the 
profit in smuggling which there was in the past. 

The French colony remains, however, as a thorn in the side of Newfoundland, 
and a source of vast mischief to Canada, with which the smuggling traffic is now 
being conducted that could not be carried on with us. ‘The St. Lawrence is a 
wide ocean highway which it is possible for smuggling craft to traverse without 
question, and the coast of Quebec has innumerable harbours in which the contraband 
goods can be landed. In his proposed settlement of the French Shore Question, 
therefore, Mr. Chamberlain will have to consider how the British colonies in North 
America are to be preserved from the effects of the competition which St. Pierre 
makes possible, how British interests are to be upheld and British rights safeguarded, 
while this French outpost exists at our door, with its opportunities for injury 
unimpaired. Can France be induced to give up St. Pierre for territorial possessions 
elsewhere ? or will she cling to the ‘sentimental association which her occupancy 
implies? Time will tell. 


P. T. McGRatu. 
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CROSS WAYS. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

















The first portion of this story, which appeared in the May number, tells how Anthony Maybridge, 
a rich and handsone youth, coming as a pupil to Cross Ways Farm, in the Dartmoor country, 
arouses the fierce jealousy of Richard Daccombe, gamekeeper, and son of the ‘farmer, by his 
attentions to Daccombe’s sweetheart, Jane Stanberry. Davey , who, as will be seen, plays so 
important a part in the narrative, is the young brother of the sullen and savage Richard. 


IV. 

ARY DACCOMBE was wont to reserve the problems of the working 

day until nightfall; and her husband solved them as best he could 

during those brief minutes that intervened between the extinction of 

the candle and his first snore. An honest but unsentimental man, love for his 

offspring had never particularly marked his, mind. He was contented that his 

sons should quarrel, and that Dick should thrash Davey when he felt so disposed, 

for it saved him the trouble.. He held that each did the other good, and he had 
neither pity nor particular regard to spare for either. 

This cheerless fact now appeared, for on a night soon after Christmas, Mrs. 
Daccombe approached her husband upon a matter of sentiment, and won colder 
comfort from him than she expected. He gave her an obvious opportunity to 
approach the subject, otherwise it is doubtful whether she would have had the 
courage to do so. That day, to the farmer’s astonishment and gratification, 
Anthony Maybridge had come back from a brief Christmas vacation. The holiday 
extended over a fortnight, and Daccombe fully believed that he had seen the last 
of his pupil: but Anthony returned, declared a renewed interest in matters 
agricultural, and gave the farmer to understand that he should continue to reside 
at Cross Ways for the present. 

Now Jonathan laughed as he stretched himself on his bed; he laughed, and 
wondered what had brought young Maybridge again to the Moor. Whereupon his 
wife read him the riddle. 

‘“Not you, nor yet the work, nor yet the shooting,” she said. “’Tis right as 
you should knaw, however, for trouble’s brewing, if I can see, an’ ’tis our awn 
son will smart for it.” 

“Us have all got to smart off an’ on, though how that moon-calf of a boy be 
going to hurt Dick or Davey, I can’t tell.” 

Copyright rg90r by Eden Phillpotts. 
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“Not Davey, though ‘twas him as found it out, I reckon. He’s venomous 
against his brother—always was, worse luck. Dick rubs it into the bwoy, and 
Davey hurts him with bitter mouth-speech when he can. "Tis this way: that 
young gen’leman be getting a deal too fond of Jane Stanberry by the looks of it. 
That’s what he’s comed back for, I reckon. Davey spat it out essterday when 
Dick clouted his head. Her wasn’t theer, so the boy up an’ said as Dick’s 
temper would weary the Dowl, an’ that Jane was looking away from.him to a 
better. Lucky I was by, else Dick would have done the li’l twoad a mischief. 
He grawed thunder-black, yet I could see by his wrath he knawed the tale were 
more than Davey’s spite.” 

“Them two takes after your family, mother, an’ no mistake. Yet I hope they 
won’t turn gaol-birds, or else weak in their intellects.” 

The woman felt the tears in her weary eyes. She wiped them away, and 
turned in bed. 

“They’m as God made ’em, master; please Him they'll be better friends 
come Davey graws up. But what must us do?” 

“Do? Nought,” 

“Surely you’ve got your son’s good at heart? Think what ’tis for Dick to see 
that wicked girl coolin’, coolin’ by inches. Gall for him, poor dear.” 

But the man only laughed sleepily. “Strongest wins in this world. If 
Richard ban’t stout enough to keep his woman by his awn arts, us can’t help him.” 

“You might send this young chap "bout his business.” 

“ An’ fling away two pound a week? No, fay! Girls is easier picked up than 
two pound a week. Let Dick do what’s in him. He ban't ’feared o’ that slack- 
twisted, yellow-haired chap, be he? Let him show the maiden which is the better 
man, an’ not come bleating to his mother like a hungry lamb to a ewe.” 

“He never comed hisself.” 

“Well, what’s to hinder him from using his fistes? Nought brings a man 
down in a girl’s eyes like a good hiding. Let ’em settle it same way as the 
tom-cats do.” 

“T do b’lieve your heart be made o’ Moor stone.” 

“Good job if twas. Ban’t no use being built o’ putty, nor yet o’ pity, pon 
Dartymoor. Now shut your clack, an’ let me go to sleep.” 

The woman sighed, and closed her eyes. 

“T’ll tell Dick what you say. Good-night, master.” 


Va 


ANTHONY MaysribDGE had in truth discovered that everything depends upon the 
point of view. What was a deed past understanding in one woman, appeared to 
him quite defensible for another. He had grown into a very steady admiration of 
Jane Stanberry, and he told himself that her attachment to the warrener was a 
serious error. This he firmly believed, apart from the other question of his 
personal regard for Jane. He discussed the matter with a grand impartiality, and 
felt confident that her future must be ruined if shared with such a surly and 
cross-grained churl as Richard Daccombe. 

Presently he expressed the same fear to Jane herself, and she was much 
astonished to find no great indignation flame up in her mind before such a 
proposition. She confessed the thought had occurred to her, and asked Anthony 
how it could have struck him also. Whereupon he declared that his suspicion 
was awakened solely from disinterested regard for her welfare and future happiness, 
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In brief, a situation stale enough developed, with that brisk growth to be observed 
in all similar complications when they are exhibited by primitive natures. Such 
seeds grow in virgin and uncultured hearts with a rapidity not manifest where the 
subjects are sophisticated and bound about with the etiquette of their order. 

Jane Stanberry observed the radical differences between these men; she found 
Dick’s cloudy spirit and gloomy nature grow daily darker by contrast with the 
ardour and sanguine temperament of Anthony. Indeed, Richard did grow more 
morose, as was to be expected, while he watched such a play develop and 
apparently stood powerless as any other spectator to change the plot of it. 

But at last his sense of wrong pricked passion, and he stirred himself. Most 
firmly he believed all fault lay with Maybridge alone, and he attributed to that 
youth a guile and subtlety quite beyond his real powers of mind. Dick accused 
his rival of having seduced the love of Jane against her inner will—a_ thing 
obviously not possible ; and upon that judgment he prepared to act. 

For her part, the girl let conscience sting until the stab grew dull and _ failed 
to disturb her comfort. Each exhibition of ferocity from Richard lessened her 
uneasiness, and justified her in her own eyes. She plotted to meet the other 
man in secret; yet still she played a double part, and outwardly pretended that 
Dick was all in all to her. 

So stood things when Mary Daccombe spoke to her son; and his father’s 
advice seemed good to the man, and chimed very harmoniously with personal 
desire, for he had reached a point where he itched to bruise and batter his 
adversary. Chance helped him in his ambition, and a discovery fired him to 
instant force of arms. 

Returning home from the Moor upon a night when it was supposed that he 
meant to stop in his hut on the warren, the man came through the ruins, and 
was astonished to see a light glimmering from the silent desolation. It had grown 
late on a cold, moonlit night in late January, and nothing could have been more 
unexpected than the presence of any human being in the old powder-mills at such 
a time. Supposing that he had surprised his brother Davey, Dick crept silently 
to the spot, and presently discovered that the brightness gleamed in two bars sct 
at a right angle, and flashed from the door of a ruin. The place was windowless, 
but the ill-fitting entrance revealed a flame within. Richard recognised the 
building as Case House No. 4, and at once associated the intruder with his 
brother. Even as he did so, his heart beat faster at the thought of danger—not 
to Davey, but himself. Creeping closer, however, voices reached him, and he 
discovered that not his brother, but Anthony Maybridge and Jane Stanberry were 
there together. 

‘Tingling with passion, he had some ado to keep from kicking in the door and 
bursting upon them; but he desisted, and with an effort crept away to reflect. 
Almost immediately upon his departure he heard them following, so he turned 
and met them not far from the little bridge. 

“A fine night for a walk wi’ another man’s girl,” he said, suddenly appearing 
out of darkness and standing in the way of the guilty pair. ‘You thought I was 
out of hearing, no doubt, as you’ve thought often enough of late, I’ll swear, when 
I was closer than you reckoned. For two pins I’d blow your fool’s head off 
your shoulders.” 

Jane shrank back, and Maybridge stammered and stuttered. ‘‘’That’s not the 
way to talk,” he said. 

“Talk! God’s truth, I ban’t here to talk—I leave that for you. What be you 
doing wi’ my maid these many days? Tell me that!” 
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“T will. I’m glad of this. I’ve felt an awful brute lately; but you'll make 
me feel better in a minute. I’ve been telling Jane that she’s making a big mistake 
to marry you. It’s my honest opinion, and I ought to have told you.” 

“ Honest! Wonder the word doan’t choke you, you gert, hulking, lazy clown! 
3ehind a man’s back to do it! Thief that you be.” 

“Not at all. I’ve never hidden from Jane— 

“Shut your mouth, you hookem-snivey fox, or I’ll hammer your white teeth 
down your throat! Stand up to me, now this instant moment, an’ us’ll see who’s 
the best man. ‘Tis time this here woman knawed, an’ I'll show her the straw 
you’m made of, for all your size.” 














‘‘He was cut short, for the other rushed and struck him'a heavy blow on the side of the face.” 


He flung down his gun and his coat, then turned up his sleeves and waited. 

“We can’t fight before a girl—impossible,” said Anthony. 

“‘Doan’t she want us to? Ban’t she hungry to see us do it? Come on, or 
I'll beat you like a dog.” 

“‘What’s the good of making an exhibition of yourself, Richard? I was the 
runner-up in the amateur heavy-weights two years running. I can smother you, 
but I don’t want to.” 

*TDoan’t blow so loud afore you see what ’tis to fight a chap in the right,” 
cried Richard with passion. 

So we shift our standpoint at the beck of chance, and call virtue to our aid 
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when accidentally enrolled under her banner. He stood where he had trampled 
his little brother’s fish into the ground and laughed at the child’s rage. 
“You'd better go,” said Maybridge to Jane. “I’m awfully sorry about this, 


’ 





but 

He was cut short, for the other rushed in and struck him a heavy blow on 
the side of the face. Anthony shook his head and snorted. 

“Tf you will have it, you shall,” he said; “but I’m sorry, because you're right 
and I’m in the wrong—more or less.” 

Jane fled at the first blow, and the battle began. Maybridge quickly proved 
that the looseness of his great limbs was combined with other gifts proper to a 
boxer. He smarted doubly: from the other’s insults and from the sense that they 
were deserved. He had ill-used Richard, and his dislike for him, once loosened, 
was proportionately bitter ; for we can more easily forgive those who have. wronged 
us than those whom we have wronged. 

Stung thus, the young man let his strength and skill have vent. He took and 
gave some punishment, but he was a disciplined fighter, and very easily kept out 
the heavy rushes of the keeper. Then, at the first opportunity which Richard 
offered, Maybridge knocked him squarely off his legs with a tremendous blow over 
the heart. He rose slowly, but the edge of his strength was gone. His anger 
nearly choked him before this reverse, while Anthony, on the other hand, had 
fought himself into a good humour. Presently at close quarters he hit rather low, 
and Dick cursed him. 

“Fight fair, you devil!” he gasped. 

*‘ Fair enough,” puffed the other. ‘Well up on your small ribs—you’ll see the 
mark in the morning.” 

By mutual consent they rested presently; then the battle was renewed, and, 
knowing himself beaten at every point of the game, Richard Daccombe let his 
temper loose and fell to fighting like a mad dog rather than a man. Now it was 
the other’s turn to cry caution; but the keeper had no ears—he only lusted to do 
injury. Once Maybridge might have knocked him out of time, but he desisted ; 
then, angered by a brutal kick on the calf of the leg, he got inside Dick’s arms, 
clenched, gripped the smaller man like a bear, and with a cross buttock hurled 
him heavily backwards. They had fought to the river’s bank, and_ now, luckily for 
the loser’s neck,- he fell into the water. He struggled to his feet, and stood a 
moment in dancing play of moonlight upon the foaming stream. ‘Then he crawled 
to the bank, and had scarcely strength to climb it. There he lay panting for some 
time. Anthony brought him his coat, and offered to give him an arm home; but 
Dick declined, and getting on to his feet with difficulty, walked along beside his 
conqueror. 

“This is the beginning,” he said— not the end. If you don’t leave Cross 
Ways before the week’s out, you never will—not alive.” 

“Don’t talk rot like that. I thought you were a good sportsman anyway, 
but you’re not, it seems, and that’s the worst you can say against any man, I 
was going—God’s my judge that I’m telling you the truth—I was going away 
to-morrow—for a time, at any rate. She wished it. But now—now you threaten 
me as if you were a cut-throat, I shan’t move, not an inch. And if there’s 
any blackguardly attempt on your part to do me an injury, I'll break your neck, 
Daccombe ; so now you're warned. Anyway, I’ve shown I was right. A girl 
would be a madwoman to marry such a lunatic.” 

“Talk on now, if you’ve got the wind to do it,” answered Richard, “but the 
last word will be mine.” 
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VI. 


A DEADLY malignity dominated the beaten man after his reverse ; and, inasmuch 
as Jane Stanberry, now at the cross ways of her life, fell from honour and played 
a base part out of fear, her lover continued to believe that his enemy alone was 
responsible for Jane’s weakness. He blamed the girl, but his love did not 
diminish, and he continued to believe that, Anthony Maybridge once removed, 
she would return to him with eyes that again saw clearly. He attributed his 
conqueror’s conduct to a wicked strength of purpose, whereas mere feebleness and 
an amorous nature were responsible for it. The woman was at least as guilty as 
the man; and now an added blame belonged to her, for while Anthony henceforth 
openly declared himself the rival of Richard, she held the balance a little longer 
between them—chiefly from fear of Mrs. Daccombe. Her decision was made, yet 
very carefully she concealed it, and Richard continued in error. 

From his mistaken conclusion, and smarting still with venom bred of the 
wounds Anthony had inflicted, the keeper proceeded to a criminal deed. Such 
active hatred as he now felt would stick at nothing, and within a fortnight of 
his reverse came the black inspiration that he waited for. 

A veiled antagonism reigned between the men after their battle; then matters 
seemed to sink into customary course. Richard absented himself from home 
more than usual; Anthony abandoned shooting, and took to hunting instead. 

Once more it happened that the warrener saw a light burning in No. 4 Case 
House by night, and, passing by, heard Maybridge within whistling to pass the 
time until Jane’s arrival. Richard slunk by awhile, and presently, like a ghost, 
Jane flitted past him. A flash of light fell upon the waste as she opened the door ; 
then all grew dark again. Still the wronged lover remained within earshot, and 
accident killed his sudden gust of passion against the girl, for he heard a sob 
and listened to a weak, vain protest from her against the double part she was 
constrained to play. She accused Anthony of drawing her to him against all 
honour and right feeling; whereupon the listener departed, not desirous to hear 
more, and confirmed in his judgment of facts. 

He visited the old Case House in the middle of the next day, and ground his 
teeth at sight of a rough carving—two hearts with familiar initials beneath them. 
Then he examined the concealed blasting powder, and surveyed its position with 
respect to the main walls of the building. Satisfied of this, he proceeded into 
the air, took a heavy clasp knife, cut down a foot beneath the grass and turf, 
and removed two bricks from the foundation of the Case House. Within them 
was a thin layer of concrete ; then followed the matchboarding; and then came 
the gunpowder. Calculating the exact spot of his excavation, Richard entered the 
hut and pursued his work from inside, after carefully moving the powder beyond 
reach of any spark that might be struck from his attack on the concrete. With 
light, numerous blows he gained his end, and soon had a clean hole running from 
beneath the magazine to the ground outside. This he filled with gunpowder, 
replaced the mass of the explosive above it, returned the bricks to their original 
positions, and covered up the space outside with turf and dry fern. 

A scrap of touchwood and a match would do all the rest. 

Richard Daccombe completed his preparations just in time, for as he moved 
away to the Moor, he saw his brother Davey in the valley. Thereupon Dick hid 
behind a rock to surprise the youngster unpleasantly should his goal be the Case 
House. But Davey had either seen his brother, or knew that he was not far 
distant, At least, he showed himself too wary to run any risk, and pursued an 
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innocent matter of climbing a pine tree for a wood-pigeon’s nest. Nor did he 
come down again until Richard had gone upon his way to the warren. 


VII. 


Events by no means conspired to shake Richard’s evil determination. Lulled to 
fancied security and a belief that his indifference indicated a change of mind 
towards her, Jane continued her attention to Dick; and he abstained from 
upbraiding her, for he took this display to be love, and felt more than ever assured 
that, Maybridge once out of the way, the girl would waken as from a dream to 
the reality of his regard and worship. Her conduct, indeed, obscured his own 
affection, but he came of a class that takes life and its tender relations callously. 
The only ardent and worthy emotion that had ever made his heart throb quicker 
was this girl. His love was still alive, nor could anger kill it while he continued 
blind to the truth that she no longer cared for him. 

A fortnight after his visit to the Case House, Dick descended by night from 
his den upon the high moor, and the dim flicker of a flame he had long desired 
to see strung his nerves to steel. For fulfilment of his plan it was necessary that 
he should come pat on the interval between the arrival of Anthony Maybridge at 
this trysting place and Jane’s subsequent approach. ‘Twice he had been too late ; 
to-night he arrived in time, and his opportunity waited for him. Maybridge was 
alone. The light burnt in silence. Then came a solitary footfall on the hollow 
floor above the gunpowder. 

Daccombe had calculated every action that would combine to complete and perfect 
the deed now before him. Nor had he disdained to consider the result. No witness 
could rise up against him; his enemy would he blown out of physical existence, 
and his own subsequent revelation, that some tons of blasting powder remained 
forgotten in the old magazine, must serve to explain the rest. A spark from 
Anthony’s pipe would be a very simple and satisfactory solution of the matter. 

The man set about his murder swiftly and stealthily. He had already driven 
a heavy staple into the door of the Case House, and now, without a sound, he 
fastened his victim firmly in, using some lengths of brass rabbit wire for the 
purpose. ‘Then he crept down below the level of the building, scratched away 
the turf and fern, and moved the loosened bricks. He felt the powder dry under 
his hand, brought a large lump of rotten wood from his breast pocket, where he 
had long carried it, and struck a match. Soon the touchwood glowed, and he set 
it down, leapt from his work, and hastened away along the path by which Jane 
must presently approach. Thus he designed to intercept her progress, and, upon 
some pretence or excuse, draw her from the zone of danger. As to that last 
point, however, he was doubtful. The amount of the powder he could not 
accurately tell, and the extent of the explosion rema‘ned to be seen. Richard 
calculated that three minutes, if not a longer period, must elapse before fire would 
gnaw up the dead wood and reach the powder; and now, as he moved hastily 
away, the seconds lengthened into minutes, and the minutes most horribly 
dragged. An infinite abyss of time widened out between the deed and its effect. 
He lived his life again; and still he peered through the darkness with his eyes, 
and strained upon the silence with his ears, that he might not let Jane Stanberry 
pass him and go ignorantly to destruction. 

He was a quarter of a mile from the Case House, when it seemed as though 
the heavens were opened and Doomsday suddenly loosed upon the world. An 
awful and withering explosion swept the glen like a storm. First there leapt aloft 
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a pillar of pale fire, that rose and spread as the eruption of a volcano spreads. 
The terrific glare painted long miles of the Moor, and, like the hand of lightning, 
revealed the shaggy crowns of the tors on many a distant hill; while, long before 
its livid sheaf of flame had sunk, came such a crash and bellow of sound as 
might burst from the upheaval of a world in earthquake. Upon this appalling 
detonation a wave of air swept in sudden tempest. Richard was blown off his 
feet and dashed to the ground; and as he fell, the hills echoed back the explosion 
in crashing reverberations that rolled out of the darkness, rose and fell, and rose 
again, until, after a hundred repetitions flung hither and thither over the peaks of 
the land, they sank through a growling diminuendo into silence. And the silence 

















“Richard was blown off his feet and dashed to the ground.” 


was terrific by contrast with the awful clamour it succeeded, even as the darkness 
was intense that followed upon such an unwonted and far-flung glare of light. 

Richard Daccombe got upon his feet, and the tinkle of broken glass was in 
his ears, with the murmur of affrighted voices; for the concussion had shattered 
nearly every pane at Cross Ways, and mightily alarmed the dwellers there. 


VIII. 
WueEN he reached home the young keeper found his parents already out of doors, 
with the whole household assembled about them. 
Mary Daccombe praised God at sight of her son uninjured. 
“Tis the end of the world, by the sound of it,” she said. “ Where be Davey too ?” 
His father questioned Richard, and the man declared his ignorance of all particulars. 
“An explosion at the old powder-mills, or else a bolt from heaven,” he 
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answered. “I must have passed by the very place, I reckon, not five minutes 
before the upstore.” 

‘* A thunder-planet, for sartain,” declared an ancient soul, whose few teeth chattered 
between his words, ‘I can call home when a com-com-comet was reigning fifty 
years an’ more agone, an’ ’twas just such open weather as us have had o’ late.” 

Mr. Daccombe felt anxious for his stock in certain byres and cow-houses that lay 
to the west of the powder-mills. But first he held up a lantern and counted the 
company. “Be us all here?” he asked. 

“ Davey’s out somewheers,” answered his wife; “’ess, an’ Jane Stanberry 

” She broke off, and looked at the farmer. 

“ Down-long, I s’pose,” he said carelessly; then he turned to Richard. ‘Us 
can’t blink these meetings between ’em, Dick. Best man wins where a maid’s the 
prize ; or which she thinks be the best. Awnly God send her ban’t in the powder- 
mills to-night.” 

“Tis most certain she be,” answered Mary Daccombe. “ Her didn’t know as 
the young man—Mr. Maybridge—was called off sudden to Moreton to serve ’pon 
a committee for the Hunt Dinner next month. A chap rode out, and he saddled 
his mare hisself and galloped off wi’ him directly after he’d ate his meat.” 

“Jane didn’t know?” asked Richard. 

““No, she went out counting to find him, I’m afraid.” 

“ An’ he’m at Moreton?” 

The man asked in a voice so strange that none failed to note it, even in this 
dark moment of fear and turmoil. 

“Her went to wait for him usual place, no doubt,” said Jonathan Daccombe. 
**Us had better come an’ look around for her, an’ Davey too—not to name the 
things in the long byre by the wood.” 

A hideous cry suddenly cut Jonathan short, for a storm had swept the sinner’s 
brain upon these words. He saw what he had done, and the shock overset the 
balance of his mind. 

“Come!” he cried; “I’ve killed her, I’ve ended her days in a scatter of blood 
and flesh! Nought to show for the butivul round body of her now. But her 
shall have Christian burial, if ’tis awnly a hair of her head left to put in the 
churchyard ; an’ I'll mourn for her on my knees, afore they string me up!” 

“God’s goodness ! what gabble be this?” asked his father. 

“ There’s him still—still alive, wi’ no smell of fire about him. Vl—TlI1——” 

He broke off and gazed round him wildly. 

“Upon the Moreton road as he comes home-along!” he said. Then the 
wretch turned to hurry away. At the first step, however, he stopped and _ stood 
as still as a statue, for he had heard what was hidden from the ears of the rest. 
Then they too caught the sound of footsteps and a murmuring in the night. 
Richard remained without moving, and his eyes glared into.the dark, and his jaw 
had fallen. ‘Then, taking shape and coming slowly into the radius of lantern-light, 
there moved a woman and a boy. 

Jane Stanberry approached, holding Davey by the hand; and at sight of her 
Richard Daccombe screamed out his shattered senses, and fled as one possessed 
of an evil spirit. In vain they made search for him by night and day, and it was 
not until more than eight-and-forty hours had passed that they found him wandering 
in the great central loneliness insane. ‘There they ministered to him, and brought 
him home; and time so dealt with him that he sank into a harmless, haunted 
idiocy—a horror for his father, a knife in his mother’s heart. 

Now it happened that Richard’s brother, upon the keeper’s departure from the 
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Case House on a 
day already noted, 
had descended from 
his pine-tree, made 
close investigation of 
the elder’s deed, and 
guessed that such 
preparations. were 
directed against one 
man. From that day 
until the time of the 
catastrophe David 
kept silent watch 
upon all occasions 
when Jane and 
Anthony Maybridge 
met there. Hidden 
within a dry drain 
some ten yards dis- 
tant, he had played 
sentinel until the 
night of Richard’s 
revenge. Then he 
had crept from his 
cover the moment 
the other’s back was 
turned, reached the 
smouldering touch- 
wood, and_ with 
amazing courage ex- 
tinguished it; after- 
wards, releasing the 
girl as quickly as 
possible, and bidding 
her run for her life ‘These he stamps underfoot, as one stamps fire.” 

to the shelter of a 

grinding mill, two hundred yards distant, he had once more set the rotten wood on 
fire and hastened after Jane. 

She, mystified and indignant, was yet conscious that the boy must be obeyed, 
and so fled as he bid her. Yet both would have perished but for their protection 
behind the stout ruin of the grinding mill. And now, the fear of death upon their 
faces, they came trembling home, and with them unwittingly brought retribution. 

* * * * * * * 





To-day a black-bearded man, with brown, empty eyes, and a mouth always 
open, shambles about the blasted heart of the old powder-mills. He babbles to 
himself with many a frown and pregnant nod and look askance; sometimes he 
watches the trout in the river; sometimes he plucks feverishly at the blossoms of 
the broom and spearwort and other yellow flowers. These he stamps underfoot 
as one stamps fire. Davey is his brother’s keeper, and shall be seen always at 
hand. At his word Richard Daccombe obeys like a dog—shrinks with fear if the 
boy is angry, fawns and laughs when the boy is kind. 

14 





ACTOR-MANAGERS AND THEIR WORK. 
BY HORACE WYNDHAM. 


‘‘The drama has many forms—tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical—and all are 
good when their aim is honestly artistic.’—S1rk HENRY IRVING. 


F the actor-managers who are still before the London public there are 
certain men who stand out in special prominence. ‘This is because they 
are the ones whose labours in this part of the dramatic vineyard have 

met with better results than have those of their fellows. Working harder, possessing 
more experience at the outset, and bringing better qualifications to the task before 
them than have the other competitors, success has deservedly crowned their efforts. 
The men in question are—in order of seniority, as determined by the number of 
years they have held their position—Charles Wyndham, Charles Hawtrey, Beerbohm 
Tree, George Alexander, Frederick Harrison and Cyril Maude (in partnership), and 
Arthur Bourchier. Of course there are several other well-known actor-managers 
but they can scarcely be included in this list, as so much of their work has been 
done in the provinces. Indeed, they are more familiar figures there than they are 
in the Metropolis. 


Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 


Of Mr. Wyndham’s long career as an actor-manager-—upon the twenty-fifth 
year of which he has just entered— it is not necessary to say anything here, 
and I will at once plunge into my conversation with him. As may be readily 
imagined, Mr. Wyndham’s extreme popularity makes him a constant recipient of 
applications for employment from the stage-struck, and of unsolicited manuscripts 
from would-be dramatists. “I’m afraid they waste their time, however, so far 
as I am concerned,” he remarked to me @ propos of this subject, “as I have 
scarcely any opportunity of being of service to them. For instance, if I want 
players I get the author of the play with which I am dealing at the moment 
to provide them for me. Then, when I require a play, I apply to the person 
whom I consider best able to suit me. Rosemary, for example, was the happy 
result of my asking Mr. Louis Parker and Mr. Murray Carson to write for me.” 


“You have numerous manuscripts submitted to you without invitation, however?” 
I hazarded. 
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Mr. Charles Wyndham as “ David Garrick.” 
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“Any number of them,” was the answer. “Yet, in all the five-and-twenty 
years that people have been showering plays upon me, I have not found a single 
one worth producing. It was not that the work was bad in every case—far from 
it; it was merely unsuitable for my purpose.” 

I asked Mr. Wyndham what quality in particular he considered a play to 
require, to render it successful. ‘‘ That of ‘heart’ above everything else,” was 
the reply. “It was ‘heart’ that made David Garrick so popular, and enabled me 
to revive it over and over again.” 

“ And what quality is wanted in a player?” 

“ Naturalness,” returned Mr. Wyndham, “is the first consideration riowadays. 
Once the public demanded good elocution before it. Of late years, however, 
tastes have changed.” 

With regard to the question of whether the art of acting can be taught or 
not, Mr. Wyndham is strongly of opinion that this is not possible. ‘Polish, 
however, can be acquired,” he admitted, “and the rudiments of the art as a 
whole can, perhaps, be learned.” 

In the interests of playgoers at large, I promptly demanded the address at 
which this instruction was procurable. 

“The Provincial Stage,” was the answer, “and in a musical play if possible. 
The training that can be gained in this sort of work gives the beginner a 
measure of confidence that will stand him in good stead in more serious efforts.” 

This suggested a question about criticism. 

* Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Wyndham in answer, “I don’t think it would be nice 
of me to say very much on that subject. The actor acts, and the critic criticises. 
All that I would say about the performance of the latter function, though, is that 
I think that it should be invariably signed. I see many reasons against anonymity, 
and none for it.” 


Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 


With some sixteen years’ experience in this capacity, Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
easily occupies the second place on the roll of London’s best-known actor-managers. 

Like his fellow actor-managers, Mr. Hawtrey is the recipient of almost countless 
applications from people desirous of embracing a theatrical career. “ Each post,” 
he remarked to me, in the course of a conversation concerning this, “brings any 
number of letters on the subject. Not only does every one want to go on the 
stage now-a-days—but they want to go on my stage. With the best will in the 
world to meet their wishes, it is impossible for me to do so. Again, a large 
proportion of those wanting employment in my company are altogether unqualified.” 

I put a question as to the precise direction in which these would-be actors 
and actresses chiefly failed. “In experience,” was the answer. ‘They don’t 
know how to act. If they would only learn something of their business, before 
seeking engagements in London, they would stand more chance of success.” 

‘“Then you think it can be taught?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Hawtrey emphatically, “ provided aptitude exists. 
Without this quality, however, the learner will never advance beyond a certain 
point.” 

From the discussion of players, we went on to talk of plays. I inquired if 
Mr. Hawtrey received many. 

“Well, just a few,” was the reply, in a tone of gentle resignation. ‘Two a 
day on an average.” 

“Six hundred a year 
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I commented. “What do you do with them?” 
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“Send them back—that is, most of them,” returned Mr. Hawtrey, in accents 
of mingled regret and candour. ‘I’d accept them all if I could. It’s impossible, 
however. I don’t think my audiences would care for ten new plays a week, 
you see.” 

I admitted that it would be somewhat of a strain, and hazarded an opinion 
that the work of these gallant six hundred was too bad to admit of its being 
seriously considered with a view to production. Mr. Hawtrey, however, deprecated 
this theory. “On the contrary,” he explained, “a great many of the plays 
submitted are surprisingly good. They are marred, however, by some _ technical 
fault or other. Ignorance of the requirements of the modern stage, too, is 
responsible for their rejection in many cases.” 

“Do you read all these plays ?” I asked. 

“No,” was the answer, “I’m afraid I can’t say that. Life is short, and the 
performance of my work as an actor-manager takes up most of my time. For this 
reason, I employ a reader. Such plays as he recommends, however, I consider 
myself. The leaven of these, though, is not sufficiently large to make any serious 
demands upon me.” 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE. 

To those who consider the soul of acting to consist in: versatility (and they are 
by no means limited in number) the claims of Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree as an 
actor of the front rank, stand out pre-eminently. Indeed, it would be impossible 
that anything else could be the case, for when a man can assume rdles so widely 
dissimilar as those of the “ Rev. Robert Spalding” and “Paolo Macari,” ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle” and “ Svengali,” “ Gringoire” and “ Demetrius” (on the same night, 
at times), and “ Falstaff,” ‘ Bottom,” and “ Herod,” and whose “ Malvolio” is at the 
moment of writing attracting crowded audiences, his marvellous versatility is beyond 
dispute. The extraordinary success that he has made in these particular characters— 
taken, by the way, at random from a very long répertoire—has not, however, been 
achieved solely by reason of the sharp contrast each presents to the other; it 
is due, rather, in the opinion of those most competent to form an opinion upon 
the matter, to his happy appreciation of their possibilities and proportions. 

“JT would claim ability to feed the particular character he is portraying at 
the moment as the most essential quality of an actor,” remarked Mr. Tree, when 
I put a question to him on the subject. “It is often very difficult to do this, 
however, especially on a ‘first night,’ the effort and strain of which are calculated 
to temporarily rob a player of that freedom of mind and body necessary for 
acting.” 

“Do you think that due weight is attached to that by the critics?” I inquired 
insinuatingly. 

Mr. Tree looked as if he had not heard the question. I repented my temerity 
in putting it, and tried to appear as though it had slipped out accidentally. 
However, just as I was about to select a fresh topic, the actor-manager stepped 
into the breach. 

“In speaking of dramatic criticism,” he remarked, with a characteristic shrug, 
“it is neither easy nor politic for a man in my position to say very much. 
Criticism is a large subject, and, in speaking of it, discretion is the better part 
of—well—truth. Briefly, however, I would say that, while there is a very great 
deal of intelligent criticism of dramatic work in the London Press, the chilling 
reception that many fine productions receive at the hands of certain critics is only 
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equalled by the adula- 
tion offered an artist 
who stands on_ his 
head, or performs con- 
juring-tricks on the 
stage of a music-hall. 
Personally, I consider 
that—taking them all 
round—the playgoing 
public demand a 
higher standard than 
do the critics.” 
Despite these 
views, the lessee of > 
Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is strongly inclined to 
the opinion that the 
financial success of a 
play is largely affected 
by the character of 
the criticism it re- 
ceives. “The Press 
wields a great power,” 
he observed, ‘and 
those who have the 
best interests of the 
stage at heart some- 
times wish that that 
power were used in 
guiding the public in 
an upward direction.” 
After critics, we 
naturally drifted into 
the discussion of the 
fare provided for them 
by the management 
of a theatre — viz., 
plays and _ players. 
With regard to the 
first item, Mr. Tree 
told me that, while 











he ‘commissioned ” | 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey in A Message from Mars. dramatists occasion- 
” . fr Cllis Walery. " a — , 
After a photo by Alfred Ellis and Walery. ally, this was by no 


means his sole source 
of supply. “Indeed,” he remarked, “I do anything to obtain suitable plays, 
and am always looking for them. Manuscripts, of course, are showered upon me, 
as upon all other lessees; but to find among the mass of such, any that I can 
make use of seems as difficult as it is to discover the philosopher’s stone. I have 
a profound admiration for a good dramatist. He grapples with difficulties that 
outsiders can have no real conception of. Indeed, I don’t think that I should 
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be going too far in saying that, just as an honest man is the noblest work of 
Heaven, so is a good play the rarest work of man.” 

Pressed for details, Mr. Tree told me that something like four hundred plays 


were submitted to him annually. Of these, the great majority would be found to 
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Mr. Beerbohm Tree as “ King John.’ 
After a photo by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


fail owing to their having “no arms and legs”—that is to say, to their possessing 
an insufficiency of plot. Others, again, would owe their rejection to their utter 
failure to conform with the simplest requirements of the stage. Altogether, it 
seemed that while there were very many reasons for declining a play, there were 
very few indeed for accepting one. 
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With regard to the second matter on which the Theatre invites critics to 
pronounce judgment—viz., the players—I learned from Mr. Tree that he was 
strongly in favour of the establishment of a school where the rudiments of acting 
at least could be acquired. “I don’t think that more than this can be taught,” 
he explained. ‘Everything else—the most valuable portion of the art, in fact— 
must be evolved from the player’s inner consciousness. Gesture, deportment, and 
the use of the Queen’s English, however, can all be learned, and I consider that 
a school is the place to learn them in.” 

In regard to his own case, however, the only school that Mr. Tree graduated 
in was that of his own making, but his stage career is well known. 

It is interesting to note the one cause above all others to which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree ascribes the success that has attended his efforts during his career as an 
actor-manager. We were speaking of the quality chiefly essential to one who 
sought to tread this thorny path. “Well,” remarked the lessee of Her Majesty’s, 
reflectively, “I don’t like to express an opinion on that point. What I will say, 
however, is this: in my theatrical career I have always followed my own inclinations, 
and have consistently turned a deaf ear to all advice, from either private friends 
or professional critics. Of course, it is a great thing to be able to swim with the 
stream of the Press, but it is, I think, a still greater thing to gain your position— 
whatever it may be—by your own efforts and in the teeth of opposition.” 





Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


When, in February 1890, Mr. George Alexander first became one of London’s 
actor-managers, he had been learning his work for upwards of two years. The 
schools he graduated in were the very best ones imaginable—viz., those of Irving 
at the Lyceum, and the Kendals at the St. James’s. Consequently, when he 
embarked for himself on the career that he has now followed with such success for 
the last decade, he was peculiarly well equipped. 

In his King Street house Mr. Alexander has now been established for some 
ten years. During the whole of this time he has been conspicuous for the support 
he has consistently accorded English playwrights. While other theatres—usually 
the syndicate-controlled ones—have always given the preference to Continental 
dramatists, at the St. James’s the case has been very different. There, an English 
play for an English stage has been almost the invariable rule—a state of affairs 
for which the profoundest thanks are due. In all, fourteen plays coming under 
this category have been “ presented”—to adopt a newly-imported Americanism— 
on the boards of the King Street theatre within the last nine years. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Alexander, as we discussed the subject, “I believe in home 
produce in matters theatrical. I’ve given it a fair trial, and I’m quite satisfied 
with the results. So long as English dramatists write me suitable plays, so long 
will they find me ready to produce their work for them.” 

This naturally suggested an inquiry as to whether the St. James’s lessee had 
much work submitted to him, or not. 








“Most certainly I have,” was the reply. ‘“ Plays come to me by the dozens, 
simply. To give you an idea of how greatly this is the case, I may say that 
quite lately I had to read no less than two hundred plays in five weeks. They 
were all carefully considered, too—no actor-manager can afford to do otherwise. 
People who assert that unknown writers don’t have their work read are entirely 
wrong. Speaking for myself, I’m always on the look-out for good plays.” 

“Do you find them?” I asked. 
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“Well—not very often,” returned Mr. Alexander, candidly. ‘Still, I mustn’t 
complain. In the course of my long career, I’m glad to say that I have been 
able to accept. the earliest work of more than one dramatist who is now well 
established as a writer for the stage. At the present moment, for instance, I have 
in my possession the first play that Captain Marshall ever wrote. It hasn’t been 
produced yet, certainly; circumstances have prevented it. In the same way, I 
have purchased several other plays at various times from writers who seemed to 
me to show aptitude, even though the work they submitted at the moment was 
not quite suitable for production.” 

“Just as you get many plays submitted, I suppose you get numberless 
applications to act in them,” I suggested. 

“Precisely,” was the reply. ‘‘ Everybody wants to act nowadays. Unfortunately, 
very few of them are in the least qualified to do so.” 

“Where is it that the would-be Hamlets and Ophelias chiefly fail, then?” 

“ Everywhere,” answered Mr. Alexander comprehensively. ‘‘ They don’t seem 
to know anything at all about the work they profess themselves so anxious to 
perform. There are numbers of people, for instance, who think it would be 
‘rather nice’ to go on the stage—they talk of acting as if it were something to 
be learned in ten minutes—and so they write to me, offering their services. When 
I decline them, they are unreasonable enough to express surprise, and occasionally 
ungracious enough to hint at something else.” 

This led me to ask the source from which the St. James’s Company was 
recruited when necessary. In reply, Mr. Alexander told me that, so far as 
principals went, he was frequently able to provide these by promoting the younger 
members of his company. ‘There is never any fear of the supply failing,” he 
added. ‘The modern stage is so terribly overcrowded—with even really capable 
people—that they almost tumble over one another.” 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON AND Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. 


At the Haymarket Theatre a different state of affairs obtains than is the case 
elsewhere, for there the management is in the hands of two persons—Mr. Frederick 
Harrison and Mr. Cyril Maude—each of whom is an actor-manager in himself. 
The arrangement, which has been in force now since 1896, has been found to 
work very smoothly, and that it is for the good of the theatre is abundantly proved 
by the unbroken tide of success that has resulted from it. 

Of late years, Mr. Harrison has found the business conduct to increase to 
such an extent that he has had less time for acting than formerly. The fact is, 
in a large theatre like the Haymarket, it is almost impossible for one man to 
attend to both departments. On this account, accordingly, he now devotes himself 
almost exclusively to the ‘‘ business” one, while Mr. Maude’s work lies chiefly on 
the stage. “This arrangement suits us both,” he explained to me, “and I think 
I may venture to say that it suits the public also—that is, if the support they 
accord our various productions is any criterion.” 

“IT suppose you get plenty of new plays submitted?” I inquired. 

“Well, Mr. Maude:and I have had something like six hundred during the four 
years we have been in partnership,” was the answer. ‘“‘The reading of these, as 
you may imagine, is not the lightest part of our work.” 

I asked where they chiefly failed to meet with acceptance, and learned that this 
was largely due to a want of knowledge on the part of their writers as to the 
requirements of the stage. “It takes peculiar qualities to write a successtul play,” 
observed Mr. Harrison, reflectively: 
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“What one in particular?” I demanded. 

“That of sentiment, I am inclined to think,” was the ready response. ‘“ People 
ask for it, nowadays, and insist upon having it, too. Another point that a 
dramatist should aim at is to suit the traditions of the theatre for which he is 
writing.” 

From an inquiry on the subject, I learned that the selection of the cast 
for the different Haymarket productions was a matter of arrangement between 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Maude, 
and the dramatist whose 
work was being performed 

-“ except, of course, when 
we're putting up Sheridan,” 
added Mr. Maude re- 
flectively. 

“That, I suppose, ap- 
plies especially to the 
leading parts ?” 

“Ves; for the smaller 
ones we follow a different 
plan,” was the answer. “ As 
a rule, if we know of no 
suitable person disengaged 
at the moment —a rare 
occurrence, I assure you— 
we send to the Actors’ 
Association. This is a 
most admirable institution, 
for both actors and 
managers, and we _ can 
always confidently depend 
upon it to send us what 
we want on the shortest 
notice. Then Mr. Harrison, 
who is always on the watch 
for clever people, manages 
to obtain a good many re- 
cruits from other theatres. 
Altogether, there is no lack 
of candidates for parts— 
however small—here.” 

Mr. George Alexander in \n Days of Old. “It’s just the other wey 
After a photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. about, perhaps,” I ventured 
to remark. 

“ Precisely,” was the feeling response. “In fact, there is no expression that I 
am compelled to make use of so often here as ‘I regret.’ All day and every day 
I find myself obliged to be saying it in some form or another. Thus, one moment 
_it is ‘I regret to be unable to give you a part,’ and at another, ‘I regret to be 
unable to accept your play,’ and so on. Indeed, every one appears to want either 
to act on our stage, or to write a play for it.” 

“Then you consider the stage overcrowded ?” 

“Most certainly I do,” replied Mr. Maude. “There can’t be two opinions 
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about that. And yet, 
the stage is not at all 
overcrowded with really 
clever people—that is, 
with people who both 
know their business 
and can perform it.” 
I asked where they 
were to gain this de- 
sirable knowledge, and 
inquired if it could be 
taught. ‘“‘ Not without 
aptitude for acquiring 
it,” was the answer. 
“Tt is also, perhaps, 
rather too much to 
say that acting can 
be ‘taught ’—I think 
‘improved’ is the 
better term. For this 
purpose I would re- 
commend __ beginners 
to join a stock com- 
pany playing a_ big 
répertoire. It should 
also be a_ travelling 
company, in order to 
permit the actors to 
face a fresh audience 
every week. This is a 
very important point.” 


MR. 
ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 





As: an actor- 


manager, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier is a com- Mr. Arthur Bourchier as ‘‘ Young Wilding” in The Liar. 


parative recruit, since <4/lr @ photo by Alfred Ellis 

his initial appearance 

in this capacity before a London audience does not date further back than 
September 1895. His connection with the stage, however, was already six years 
old, for it was in the autumn of 1889 that he made his déduz. 

The spirit that led Mr. Bourchier to essay ‘‘ Jacques” on his first professional 
appearance stood him in good stead when, in the autumn of 1895, he made his 
initial venture as an actor-manager. Unlucky though the Royalty Theatre was said 
to be, Mr. Bourchier decided to take it for the production of Zhe Chili Widow. 
That his judgment was sound is proved by the fact that the piece ran for seven 
months. ‘It is just this glorious uncertainty that forms the greatest charm, to 
my mind, of the theatrical career,” he remarked to me when we were discussing 
the subject. 
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“This uncertainty, then, makes it practically impossible to lay down the law 
on matters concerning the stage ?” 

“ Absolutely impossible,” replied Mr. Bourchier. ‘A play may positively bristle 
with qualities that should ensure success—and yet it may prove an utter failure. 
A manager can’t tell with any degree of certainty what the theatre-goer wants,— 
I don’t think he quite knows himself.” 

“Talking of plays, you find plenty of people anxious to write for you, I 
suppose ?” 

“Well, about a hundred and fifty unsolicited manuscripts are sent to me 
every year,” was the reply. ‘That is to say, three a week, on an average.” 

In answer to a question of mine on the subject, I learned that Mr. Bourchier’s 
method of dealing with these offerings was as follows :—Every manuscript sent him 
by a person of whom he knew nothing was passed on to a “reader,” to deliver 
pronouncement upon. As for those written by people with whose work he was 
himself familiar, these he took home with him, to apply a certain test to. This 
consisted in reading them in bed, with the idea of seeing whether they would 
send him to sleep or not before he had finished the first act. Those that had 
this result would, as may be imagined, be promptly returned; those that, on the 
other hand, failed in this respect, would be accorded more careful consideration 
at the first convenient 
opportunity. ‘‘So far,” 
observed the originator, 
“JT have found _ this 
scheme most efficacious. 
None of the ‘send-me- 
to-sleep’ plays have met 
with a producer after 
being returned by me, 
while, though I have 
been compelled to de- 
cline many of the ‘keep- 
me-awake’ ones, a 
number of these have 
achieved a certain degree 
of success at other thea- 
tres, and have had nice 
things said about them 
by the critics.” 

“That should console 
their authors.” 

“Tt should,” acqui- 
esced Mr.  Bourchier, 
** Dramatists hanker after 
royalties, more than 
favourable criticism, a 
though, I’m afraid.” Ss a 


“Does that mean Se S Se > 
Y y 3 
that the latter doesn’t Ss adil a 
particularly affect the . 





former ?” Mr. Cyril Maude in a costume part. 
“T wouldn’t say that,” After a photo by Window & Grove. 
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was the answer. “I merely contend that the box-office statistics frequently go to 
prove that the most favourably criticised pieces are not invariably so pecuniarily 
successful as the less belauded ones.” 

I put a leading question :—“ Do you think that, speaking personally, theatrical 
critics do their work capably?” 

“Certainly I do,” was the emphatic response. ‘‘The only alteration in the 
system that I should like to see would be the manner in which they are compelled 
to discharge their functions. Consider for a moment what these are :—The 
representative of a daily paper makes his first acquaintance—as a general rule— 
with a play on the night of its production. Between leaving the theatre and 
midnight—or perhaps a trifle later—he has to reduce his impressions of the 
performance to writing. In other words, he has to condense into forty-five 
minutes what should occupy him five hours or more. Of course, I am speaking 
of the criticisms of really important productions.” 

Mr. Bourchier’s manner seemed to indicate that he had a remedy to offer. I 
asked for it. 

“Well, I have a suggestion,” he admitted. “It is that the French system of 
sending the printed play to the critics at least a week beforehand, and then 
giving a special performance for them just prior to the date of production, should 
be introduced here. ‘The plan answers admirably in Paris, where it is known as 
the ‘dépetion générale,’ and I think it deserves a trial in London.” 








THE CELIBATE’S IDEAL. 


BY D. T. B. WOOD. 


INE not to name her name. 
M Dead is desire : nor ever mine to kneel 
Again abased in passion’s vain appeal : 
And mine not any more the thirst to claim 
Kisses to greet me. 
Hushed for her worship are the temple halls: 
Only along the echoing spaces falls 
Always the music of a voice that calls 
Me, who am lowliest. 


Mine not to see her face. 

Dead is desire: nor ever mine to feel 

Again deluded passion’s long ordeal : 

And mine no more the hunger to embrace 
Bliss that would cheat me: 

Cleansed are the temple chambers of my mind: 

Each with a choir to sing her praises lined: 

Odorous with outpoured incense: and enshrined 
She in the holiest. 
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BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


Author of ‘* The Column." 


“ 


HERE, Helen, I have sown the small rectangular border with Zschscholtzia 
Californica crocea, with an edging of Candytuft—Rose cardinal--an ex- 
tremely choice combination; you will be surprised, too, when you see 

how charmingly the steel-blue foliage of ithe Eschscholtzia enters into the colour 

scheme.” 

The Rev. Henry Shillabeer rose from his knees, holding in his hand the small 
square of wood with which he had been flattening down the soil of the newly- 
sown border. He was a slight, fair man, with delicate features, trained into an 
expression of rattish tenacity, which might very well have passed for firmness of 
character. 

“Oh, have you?” said his wife: “that’s all right, then.” 

The remark was apparently as enthusiastic as might be expected, and Mr. 
Shillabeer, turning himself about, surveyed the garden with gentle satisfaction. 

The garden, like the man, was too consciously neat. One forgives a pretty 
disorder in those early flowers startled into life by the feet of Spring scouting 
fearfully among the lilacs; but here even the primroses seemed to murmur 


“We must not walk on the grass.” 


The place was over-ticketed, and where should have been twiggy supports for the 
early sweet peas, already shouldering up the soil, were pale gridirons in galvanised 
wire. There were too many devices—evidently their owner’s pride; even the 
clumps of daffodils were a trifle too obvious. 

Exactly how man and garden failed was told by the woman. She shared the 
unhindered April beyond the garden as she moved backwards and forwards to the 
rhythm, already troubling the estuary that shone pale mauve under a soft, wet sky. 
One would have said she was singing, only her lips never moved: her song was 
that soundless rapture of the gulls rising and falling above the garden wall. 

“You remember the blue tint of the leaves?” persisted her husband, without 
raising his voice. 

She turned her head. “Oh, yes—I remember the blue tint of the leaves.” 

A sycamore thrilled suddenly, and rained a shower of little green confetti upon 
her. She held some in her hand for a moment, laughing, but without gaiety ; 
then her eyes went back to the gulls rising, falling. 

Here and there a rook made one believe how white the gulls were. When 
the gulls drove away the rooks the woman laughed again, and her eyes descended 
to the man’s coat folded on the garden roller. Apparently its precise arrangement 
annoyed her. She frowned, and picking up the coat shook it, and let it fall in a 


tumbled heap upon the grass. 
Copyright 1901 by Charles Marriott. 
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Mr. Shillabeer came over to where his wife stood. She flung a handful of 
confetti upon him. He smiled affably, but immediately dusted off the little green 
discs with a blue silk handkerchief. 
“What shall we do with these?” he asked, holding out half a dozen packets 


of seeds. “ Calliopsis grandiflora, Centaurea cyanus minor... .” he repeated, 
reading the full names with smug satisfaction. 


‘Scatter them, scatter them!” she cried, with a graceful movement of her arm. 


“Oh, but one must have some sort of scheme,” he protested, taking hold of 
her arm above the elbow with decorous familiarity. ‘What do you propose, 
Helen—lines or patches?” 

“My dear Henry, what does it matter?” she laughed. ‘“ Patches, however, for 
preference,—you’ve no notion how a little green spot on your chin becomes you.” 

He carefully removed the spot. ‘But really, Helen, I wish you could be 
persuaded to take some interest in my hobbies.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, flushing. ‘Well, what have you? Shirley 
Poppies,—they certainly ought to go in a patch, but you haven't left room for 
them. You should have them breaking like a sheet of foam against the wall 
under the window.” 

“T don’t think that is a very happy simile, is it?” he said critically, pursing 
up his mouth. ‘“ Poppies, foam—perhaps the fringed sort are a little, but——” 

“ Well, what would you have ?—like a bank holiday crowd at the Crystal Palace 
on a firework night?” 

“Helen, you are incorrigible,” he said, with a titter. “ By the way, there are 
always fireworks on a bank holiday. But I won’t bore you. Really,” and he 
looked at her with a prim leer that shook her with laughter, “really, this weather 
does get in one’s head.” He sniffed cautiously. 

“TI confess I feel quite giddy.” 

They paced up and down the walk. 

*“’Pon my soul!” he cried recklessly, “it is exactly ten years to-morrow. 
Have you forgotten?” 


‘ 


“Have I forgotten?” she echoed, so deeply that he stared. 

“You are an odd creature,” he said: “a moment ago you couldn’t give a 
serious answer to an important question; and now you are tragedy personified.” 

“Tragedy ?—if you knew how amused I am!” 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at in my recalling our wedding day.” 

“Don’t you?” 

A troop of girls, all muslin and shivering adolescence, their blown heads slanting 
together, went whispering down the lane. Helen called and threw a kiss to them, 
but they passed unheeding. 

“Look at those girls!” said Mr. Shillabeer. “The idea of those flimsy dresses 
before the end of April! I’m perfectly sure, too, that Eustacia Porter is consumptive. 
There, Helen, is an instance of the way in which a vicar’s wife may do a great 
deal of good.” 

“But how?” 

“Don’t you think that a little advice—and example—in matters of dress would 
be a real kindness to these careless young people ?” 

She covered his mouth with her hand. ‘‘ Not when to-morrow is the anniversary 
of our wedding day.” 

He giggled, and held her arm a little tighter. ‘‘ Do you know,” he said archly, 
“it was just such a dress as Eustacia Porter’s that made me screw up my courage 
to the sticking-point—as Shakespeare says.” 
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‘Had I a dress like that ?” 

‘““Yes—of course you had. Not when I first met you at the Harpers’, because 
it was on the seventeenth of October. You were in grey then, and Isobel wore 
green. It is a shocking thing to say,” he added demurely, “but for a long time 
I could only tell you, one from the other, by your dresses.” 

“But surely we are not in the least alike?” 

** Not really, of course; but I was very shy—do you remember how awkward 
I was?—and shy people, particularly when they are shortsighted, get into the habit 
of generalising.” 

She stood still and looked at him narrowly, as one who finds some novel aspect 
of the over-familiar. 

“T mean that they don’t study people’s features minutely, but recognise them by 
their general appearance. For example, you and Isobel are both slim, fair girls, 
nearly of the same height.” 

“So that really it didn’t matter?” 

“JT don’t understand you.” 

“T mean that one slim fair girl is pretty much as another slim fair girl— 
particularly when both are nearly of the same height.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s a very flippant remark !” 

“Well, didn’t you say so yourself?” 

“TI was speaking of the—the general effect, as it were; but one is not guided 
by mere outward appearance in so serious a question as marriage. Of course,” he 
said gravely, ‘when I came to know you better, the difference in your characters 


” 








was as wide as—as 

“As between rooks and gulls, for example?” 

“Rather strained, but something like what I mean. I could not imagine any 
earnest clergyman marrying Isobel.” 

“Not now, perhaps ; but then?” 

*T don’t Oh, really, Helen, that is quite uncalled for.” 

“But how long did it take you to find out that Isobel was not up to the 
standard?” 

“Oh, I discovered that quite early—almost from the first, so to speak.” 

“You had made up your mind to marry one of us, then?” she asked 
drily. 

“T hope I was not so presumptuous as that,” he said reproachfully. 

“But you meant to try?” 

He hesitated, not from modesty, but to tidy-up his explanation, as it were. 

“JT should not put it exactly in so many words,” he said, reflectively; “ but 
you see, your father was a man who evidently appreciated me. I wanted to settle 
down. ‘This living was promised me on the resignation of the incumbent, then in 
declining health. I had inherited my little patrimony——” 

“So that the only thing wanting was a slim, fair girl, nearly 
pardon ; but this is too funny !” 

He looked at her with a puzzled expression. ‘ Really,” he said, in an aggrieved 
tone, “I don’t quite see what you are laughing at. Of course, if one is thinking 
of marrying, there must be a woman, I suppose.” 

“And, by a process of elimination, you arrived at Isobel and myself. Well,” 
she continued encouragingly, ‘‘that was something done, wasn’t it?” ‘ 

“T am not so clever as you, Helen,” he answered, a little sulkily; ‘but, in 
a way, I suppose it did amount to something like that. Of course,” he added, 
as with a happy thought, “I couldn’t marry several women, or even two, could I? 
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You see, I was bound to make up my mind sooner or later. I like Isobel ; indeed 
I admire her.” He stopped suddenly. ‘I should be very grieved to think that I 
had treated Isobel badly.” 

He looked at her in genuine distress. She patted his arm reassuringly. 

“One never knows,” she said gravely; “however, it is too late to apologise 
now, and we won’t worry over what can’t be helped. I hope you won’t think me 
spiteful,” she continued, with a little laugh, ‘but I should like to know—indeed, 
I have always longed to know—exactly what you saw in Isobel that convinced you 
she was not worthy to be your wife. It is my native modesty causes me to put 
it in that way; you must admit that the choice of one implied some adverse 
criticism of the other.” 

“Oh, I say—that’s hardly fair, you know,” he said, with a demure chuckle. 
“ Besides, you might tell Isobel.” 

“Oh no,” she said; “I promise you that I won’t tell Isobel.” 

He was visibly engaged in arranging the sequence of his narrative. He cleared 
his throat. 

“To begin with, as you remember, I met you at the Harpers’.” 

** And were so dazzled by our united beauty that you couldn’t tell tother from 
which, so to speak.” 

“Exactly ; but please don’t interrupt. For a long time afterwards you were just 
Miss Helen and Miss Isobel Faulkner. I was—er—as you said. ‘Then your father 
very kindly asked me to come and see him. Yes, I quite understand why you are 
laughing, Helen; I admit I was absurdly shy. Do you remember how I nearly 
picked up the black kitten in mistake for my hat? Dear, dear—how intensely 


amused your poor father was!” 
“Poor father!” she sighed. 


He paused to enjoy the reminiscence. 

“Then it was six months,” he counted—“ indeed, it was seven—before I saw 
either of you again to speak to.” 

* And in the meantime you had counted out all the sex, except two slim, fair 
girls, nearly of the same height ?” 

He laughed slyly. “If you insist on putting it that way, I’m afraid I had gone 
even farther.” 

“How dreadfully we misjudged you! Do you know, we had considered you rather 
a laggard in—in most things, and all the while you had, like—William Cobbett ?— 
decided on ‘the wife for you.’ How did you do it?” 

“Tl tell -you a_ secret,” 
remember Hardon Hill ?” 

“ Remember?” For a moment her hard, mischievous eyes were soft with 
memories. 

“Well, every afternoon I used to hurry through my visits and walk over 
to Hardon Hill and sit there—in the gorse. People used to wonder where I 
was; indeed, some of the old women were quite offended. They complained 
to my vicar.” 


he said, with a triumphant air of mystery. ‘ You 


He hesitated. 

“You mustn’t think that I deliberately omitted anybody. I managed it this 
way. I did not like to cut the chapters short, so I used to miss out a line— 
half a verse, perhaps—here and there. You’ve no notion,” he said cunningly, 
“how much time you can save that way if you do it neatly. But, as I said, they 
found me out. However, the vicar was most kind. I’m afraid I—that is to say, 
I prevaricated; but he was most kind.” 


~ 
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“Oh, this is too delightful!” she cried: “go on; tell me what you saw from 
your ambush.” 

He was greatly encouraged. “Well, you know, one has a very good view of 
the Stannery garden.” 

“Of course, of course—I ‘know,” she said impatiently. 

“And I used to see you—nearly every day, in fact—working in the garden.” 


“Oh!” she cried, turning on him blankly, ‘‘ but——- Never mind, go on.” 
“TI hope you don’t mind,” he said apologetically ; ‘‘I assure you that I never 
saw anything ——” 


“Calculated to raise the blush of shame ?” 

“No, no: I don’t mean that; but I thought, perhaps, ycu would not like to 
feel that you were taken unawares.” 

“T certainly was—in a sense-—taken unawares; but,” she sighed, “I'll forgive 
you.” 

“People are not always seen to the best advantage when they are gardening,” 
he pursued, with an irritating air of abstraction. 

“ Apparently Iso—I mean I was,” she said. ‘Tell me some more.” 

“There is no more,” he said, in a tone of a child come to the bottom of his 
misdeeds. 

“Then you mean to say that upon this evidence you decided that I was the 
one woman in the world for you?” 

“Well, you see,” he replied awkwardly, “you were so very assiduous; and I 
felt sure that a girl who showed such a fund of quiet perseverance in small 
matters—not that anything connected with the processes of Nature is really small 
would also be careful of higher things.” 

“Such as the selection of hymn tunes and the ironing of surplices ?” 

He nodded. “Yes, and then I thought it so nice that husband and wife 
should have some common recreation.” 

She looked at him a trifle penitently. “Tm afraid I have rather disappointed 
you there, haven’t I? ” 

“Oh, well, you know,” he said tolerantly, “there are your household duties, and 
women haven’t the same staying power.” 

“ And Isobel? did she never come out and weed ?” 

**No, never,” he answered, with cold severity. ‘I don’t think I ever saw her 
put her hand to anything in the garden. She was generally indoors, singing. ‘That 
reminds me,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘I have often wondered why Isobel does not 
sing now.” 

“T expect,” she said gravely, “that the shock of discovering she was not worthy 
took away her voice for ever.” 

“Don't be silly, dear,” he purred; “but does she never sing now?” 

She looked at him critically, framed an illuminating sentence, dismissed it, 
and replied, ‘‘No, Isobel does not sing now. Perhaps,” she added, as with an 
afterthought, ‘fit would be better never to ask her.” 

*“T assure you,” he said resentfully, “that I should never dream of asking 
Isobel anything. I am very much afraid of Isobel; she is such a superior young 
person. Only I wondered why no one else asked her to sing—that was all.” 

He was pottering about with a pointed stick, making circles and triangles in the 
fine soil. Helen looked at him compassionately for a moment, and then lifted her 
eyes to the gulls rising, falling. One would have said that she could not decide 
whether to laugh or to cry. 


“ After all,” she thought, “ it is a pity to explain; he is so contented.” 
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When her husband joined her she turned to him with eyes that accepted him 
for precisely what he was worth. 

“That reverses the popular conception of rooks and gulls, doesn’t it?” he 
observed sententiously. ‘ Here the rooks are the peaceful, law-abiding inhabitants 
—with a stake in the land, so to speak—while the gulls are frankly interlopers. 
See!” he cried, ‘they have beaten them off.” 

“T am afraid my sympathies are with the interlopers, Henry,” she added 
petulantly, “I wish you wouldn’t pin up your shirtsleeve with safety pins.” 

“Why, my dear? I thought it a particularly neat arrangement.” 

“Yes, that is precisely why I dislike it so. However, you have only told me 
the least important half. What did Isobel sing ?” 

““Oh, songs and things,” 

“Yes, yes; but what kind of songs? I fancy you didn’t like them, did you?” 

“Well, you know,” he said, with a feeble attempt at evasion, “ I’m not educated 
up to——” 

“You know perfectly well that is not what I mean,” she said wearily: “ you 
didn’t think them—proper ? ” 

“To tell you the truth, I didn’t. Of course,” he said, with perfectly unconscious 
insolence, “ marriage makes a difference, and I’m not so—prudish, you would call 
it—now. Do you know,” his voice dropped to a confidential murmur, “ it struck 
me that there was a vein of lawlessness in Isobel. No doubt I misjudged her; 
indeed, I must have done so, because she has never— 

“Never done anything to disgrace the family?” 

“You put things so baldly, my dear,” he said, with a frown. ‘Of course your 


sister would never forget that she was a lady. What I mean is that there was 
a sensuousness about her singing and the songs she chose. For example, there 
was one—a setting of a poem of Shelley’s, I believe——” 


**Oh lift me from the grass ! 
I die, I faint, I fail !” 
sang Helen out of her full throat. 

“My dear! I had no notion your voice was so powerful; you never sing like 
that in church. I could have declared it was Isobel. However, | thought it 
hardly the thing, you know ; besides, it is obviously a man’s song.” 

She considered him, and apparently decided to admit him a little within 
her thoughts. “Don’t you think that perhaps Isobel would sing it to feel how it 
would be to be loved like that ?” 

He looked at her open-mouthed. ‘“ What a very singular idea! Hardly nice 
either, is it ?” 

“Perhaps not in a vicar’s wife; but, as you observed, Isobel was obviously 
unfit.” 

“Now, Helen, I didn’t say that! Still one couldn’t help feeling that—that 
sort of thing—though interesting in a romantic young lady, was hardly desirable in 
one’s life-companion. It suggested possible dangers; these vague yearnings are 
apt to arouse anxiety, even when there is perfect confidence—perfect confidence, 
as between ourselves, dear Helen.” 

“So then,” she said, “having reconnoitred, as it were, you summed us up— 
a sort of Martha and Mary.” 

“Hardly reverent, Helen, hardly reverent—and obviously inexact.” 

“Forgive me, but you know what I mean. I think I know all the rest. 
Having eliminated Isobel, you concentrated your energies in a determined assault 
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upon my heart. Perhaps,” she laughed, “that was the reason why Isobel went 
away to stay with Aunt Hester.” 

“T trust not,” he murmured deprecatingly. 

“By the way,” she said, “I don’t think 1 did much gardening after—well, after 
you began wooing in earnest.” 

“Well, no, you didn’t. But of course, under the circumstances 

She laughed outright. ‘You dear man! I see what you mean: in the 
rapture of your presence my cherished occupations went to the wall?” 

“Oh, of course I don’t suppose I was so—so fascinating as all that ; still, 
engaged people are privileged to do foolish things. Even I myself—I’m afraid 
I neglected my parochial duties shockingly, shockingly. Then again, I took it for 
granted that after the excitement you—we, I should say,” he corrected magnanimously, 
“would settle down to our duties; resume our ‘migrations from the blue ’—er— 
that is to say, our wonted occupations. I have often thought lately,” he added, 
as in apology for her, “that perhaps you have thought me too exacting; that I 
should have encouraged more of the desifere in doco—that sort of thing, you know.” 





“In fact, you would like me to be a little more like Isobel ?” 

*“No, not exactly that; still, you know, a little relaxation sometimes—music, 
for example.” 

A soldier passed down the lane: a bull-necked young fellow, with little con- 
cupiscent eyes and a heavy blue jowl. ‘The newly-wetted semicircles of hair on 
his forehead, the roving glance, the cigarette, bespoke the hunter for pleasure. 

“That is young Alsopp, home on furlough,” said Mr. Shillabeer, in a tone of 
displeasure. ‘I believe he is courting Ada Fleming; I have seen him hanging 
about their cottage lately. I think I had better speak to old Fleming.” 

“Ts the man a blackguard, then?” 

“Well,” he shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘I should hardly go as far as_ that; 
still——” 

After ten years’ immersion in the affairs of a parish Helen had a pretty frank 
idea of the love-making of such a man. Yet she felt a strange desire to be in 
the confidence of the—quarry. Is it not said that the dearest pleasure of the 
delicately nurtured is a furtive meal of tripe and onions? 

“But do you think you are quite justified?” she said. ‘After all, the man 
may be decent.” 

““Oh, I don’t say he isn’t. Still, girls are ignorant, and fathers are such fools.” 

“As you say,” she assented unemotionally, “fathers are such fools.” 

“T was saying about Isobel,” said Mr. Shillabeer, stooping with another packet 
of seed, “it seems odd how she has sobered down. From what I remember, 
she is very much as you were. Curiously,” he added reflectively, “nobody else 
seems to have remarked it. I was talking to Mrs. Porter the other day, and your 
sister's name happened to be mentioned. ‘But there,’ said Mrs. Porter, ‘ Miss 
Isobel always was the quiet one.’” 

“Poor Isobel! Who knows but that she may yet be found worthy of an 
earnest clergyman ?” 

He looked at her doubtfully. ‘I think you meant that satirically,” he ‘said. 
“Of course I can appreciate your irony—indeed, I have always admired your 
witty sayings. Still, one has to be careful, and I sometimes think you overdo it. 
One has to remember the good, stupid people—‘ the weaker brethren,’ as St. Paul 
says ; they are sometimes hurt because they don’t understand.” 

“But don’t you think Isobel improved?” she persisted, humanely disregarding 
him. 
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“In some ways—yes. Of course I admire her serious purposes, and all that ; 
still, one likes people to be bright and merry. As I said, I think it is a pity she 
has given up her singing.” 

“You used to sing a little yourself, used you not?” he said presently. “I 
fancy I remember your warbling some simple little ditty when we were first 
engaged.” 

“Yes, I used to warble simple little ditties,” she replied stoically. 

Mr. Shillabeer wormed and patted himself into his coat. “ Well,” he observed, 
looking round complacently, “I think that completes my little selection of hardy 
annuals. I have improved in my methods, Helen, since we came here: one 
learns a great deal in ten years.” 

“One learns a great deal after ten years,” she corrected him. 

He glanced at her vaguely, gave it up, and continued. ‘Next year we will 
have an edging of violas right up to the front door.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a little shiver, “next year we will have an edging of 
violas right up to the front door.” 


THE END. 
BY D. K. BROSTER. 


IVE me your hand, a little space to hold it ; 
For the last time... the last... you understand ? 
To kiss it once, and in my own to fold it, 


Give me your hand! 


Low in Love's horologe has sunk the sand: 
Ah! once I dreamt the power to have controlled it; 


—As well recall the ebbing tide to land! 


You never could have loved! I had foretold it 
If in your face the tokens I had scanned ; 
Yes, in your cold, sweet eyes has fate enrolled it. 


Give me your hand. 




















“ The Shop.” 
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THE TRAINING OF OUR OFFICERS. 


[‘‘/¢ ts our opinion that this war and the experience it has brought must lead to great reform, not 
merely in the organisation, but in the training, of the Army; and not one of the episodes which 
have been criticised will be allowed to pass by without giving us some instruction in that 
regard.” —THE Rt. Hon. W. St. J. BRODRICK, Secretary for War, in the House of Commons. ] 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF, “AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR.” 


AVING discussed at considerable length the system on which the future 
officers of the cavalry and infantry of the British Army are educated at 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst,* let us now devote a little time 

to an examination of the system in force at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, commonly called “‘The Shop,” where the future officers of the so-called 
scientific corps of the Army, the Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery, are prepared 


for their military duties. 


THE ENGINEER OFFICER IN THE War. 

Before discussing the system of education in force at “The Shop,” we may as 
well look into the manner in which officers of these branches of the Service have 
done their work in the Boer war, in order to see for ourselves whether their 
method of carrying out their duties indicates a faulty system of education, or 
whether our engineer and artillery officers have by their deeds on service justified 
the manner in which they have hitherto been trained. In war time the duties of 
engineer officers are necessarily very varied and very important. Have these officers 
carried out these duties successfully on the whole, or have they come to grief in 
the same manner, or to the same extent, that officers of the cavalry and infantry 
have failed on more than one occasion ? 

In war, the engineer officer may be required to superintend the management 
of the war balloons used for reconnaissance ; he may be detailed to superintend the 
repair and reconstruction of railroads, bridges, and other means of communication ; 
he may be placed in charge of field telegraphs; or he may be required to design 
defensive works or to trace the direction of trenches intended to facilitate the 
approach of the assailants to a hostile position. In this war all these duties have 

* In the April Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, the present article should have appeared 


in the May Number, but was unavoidably postponed. 
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fallen at one time or another to the share of our engineer officers, and it may at 
once be said that they have performed them all exceedingly well. On more than 
one occasion officers of this corps have performed most important and dangerous 
duties—as, for instance, when Major Hunter-Weston rode round the rear of the 
enemy’s position at Bloemfontein and cut the railway to the north of the Free 
State capital, thereby preventing the removal of locomotives and rolling-stock which 
proved most valuable afterwards to the Army, a feat which he endeavoured to 
repeat when the British Army was about to enter Pretoria; and throughout the 
campaign the officers of the Royal Engineers have earned the thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief and of the Army by the skill with which they restored and 
successfully maintained in working order the railway line and the bridges blown 
up by the Boers. Both in Natal and in the other parts of the theatre of war 
engineer officers have won the highest praise for their management of the field 
telegraphs. In Natal, the officer who was responsible for this important duty 
practically killed himself by overwork, and throughout the war the officers of 
engineers have laboured unceasingly to carry out their duties, whatever they 
happened to be. Sir George White has told us how much he was indebted to 
the information given him by the officer in charge of the balloon during the siege 
of Ladysmith ; and equally efficient service has been done by balloon detachments 
under engineer officers with other forces during the campaign. 

As regards the actual military work of tracing and excavating trenches on the 











Cadets making a Siege Battery. 


Photo by G. Higgins. 


battle-field itself, we know that excellent work was done by the sappers in the 
final stage of the fighting at Paardeberg ; and if the. trenches scratched hurriedly 
with infinite labour on the rocky summit of Spion Kop proved defective, this was 
due not to incapacity or want of zeal on the part of the engineer officer, but to 
the fog in the early morning, and to our ignorance of the topography of the 
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surrounding heights. ‘Trenches could not be constructed, owing to 
nature of the ground; all that was possible was to scratch out shallow 
supplementing these as far as possible by stones and boulders. WI 
showed that these could be enfiladed and taken in reverse, in some 
neighbouring ground in the occupation of the Boers, there were no mea 
for constructing traverses or for providing shelter for our troops. In fa 
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“‘Hoxters”—i.e. Extra Drill, 
A punishment the reverse of pleasant early before breakfast on a cold winter’s morning. 
privileges of the Cadet ‘‘ Corporal on Duty” to drill the youthful malefactors. 


It is one of the 


one examines the manner in which the officers of the Royal Engineers did their 
work, one is forced to confess that it could not have been better done. 


THE ARTILLERY IN THE WAR. 


As regards the artillery, the same verdict will be returned without any hesitation. 


The war had not lasted for many days ere we found that our fielc 


1 guns were 


consistently out-ranged by the heavy guns of position in the hands of the Boers. 


Under these circumstances our gunners had an arduous task, and ri 


ght well did 
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they execute it. We have been told how the arrival of the naval guns at a 
critical moment in the siege of Ladysmith alone enabled Sir George White to 
prolong his resistance: without wishing in any way to detract from the credit due 
to Captain Lambton and his blue-jackets, I must not omit to point out that the 
practically obsolete 6°3-inch howitzers did service of at least equal value, not being 
hampered, like the naval guns, by a serious scarcity of ammunition. 
When the need for heavy ordnance was recognised, and both siege guns and 
naval guns were sent to the front under the charge of men of the garrison artillery, 
these tremendous weapons were handled with the utmost skill and effect ; while it 
' has been universally admitted that the light pieces of the horse and field artillery 
were consistently handled with an ability and dash which enabled surprising results 





to be obtained from these weapons, so inferior in power to the guns of position in 
possession of the enemy. Sir Redvers Buller has recently said in public that he 
y was inclined to believe that our gunners attached somewhat too much importance 
to drill, and to this he attributed the very heavy losses which the artillery endured 
without flinching on more than one occasion. At Colenso, where we lost so many 
guns under such melancholy circumstances, our gunners, both officers and men, 
did all that could be expected of them; and at Sanna’s Post, where also guns 
were captured, the officers and men of the horse artillery added to their already 
splendid reputation. At Stormberg there can be no doubt that it was only the 
bold and skilful handling of our artillery which enabled Gatacre to save the 
shattered remnant of his exhausted force ; and at the battle of Lombard’s Kop 
the tenacity and tactical skill with which the field batteries were handled by their 
commanders alone prevented a disastrous issue. Both sappers and gunners have 
done equally well throughout the war, and it will hardly be denied that the fact 
that they have done so is to some extent due, not only to the actual instruction 
which they have received at Woolwich, but in great measure to the high esprit de 
corps so assiduously cultivated at the “ Shop.” 

I have made an allusion above to the manner in which officers of cavalry and 
artillery have failed on more than one occasion. Before going any further I must 
explain that these failures have been due in the main to faulty training in time 








of peace. Reconnaissance has been neglected—on occasions ; troops have been 

brought under close fire in faulty formations; there have been many instances of 
a neglect of the precautions prescribed by prudence, and a too daring attempt to 
close with the enemy at all hazards. These faults have certainly been faults on 
the right side; but none the less, they have conduced to more than one reverse. 
With an intelligent system of training such faults should rarely occur in the course 
of a campaign. Not the least of the advantages which the “scientific corps’ 
possess over their comrades in the infantry and cavalry of the line, the latter 
especially, is that a higher standard of intelligence is exacted at the entrance 
\ examinations. 


In PipinG Times OF PEACE. 

But while we have seen that in war time the duties of both engineers and 
artillery have been performed with excellent results, there are certain special duties 
which fall to engineer officers in time of peace; it is worth while paying some 

: attention to the manner in which these duties are performed. In peace time 
4 


engineer officers are required to plan and build barracks, to execute the host cf 
minor repairs which are continually necessary in buildings occupied by so careless 
a tenant as Tommy Atkins, to construct rifle ranges, and to carry out a variety 
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of engineering and architectural work of a civil character. I do not think that 
any soldier, outside the corps of Royal Engineers, will be prepared to say that 
these duties are either well or economically carried out. ‘The barracks get built, 
somehow or other; the repairs get attended to, some way or other; but the result 
is rarely satisfactory, and we are beginning, I think and hope, to realise that it 
is a mistake to employ officers of Royal Engineers on work which is usually 
uncongenial, and which, seeing the number of other subjects which they have to 
master, they can hardly be fairly required to perform. It is probable that the 
work of building and repairing barracks and other Government buildings would be 


performed both more efficiently and far more cheaply by the employment of 


civilian contractors and architects under proper supervision. However, this thorny 








Cadets sketching on Woolwich Common 
Photo by G. Higgins. 


subject hardly comes within the scope of this article, so it is not necessary for me 
to pursue it any further at present. 


Esrrir pe Corrs at “THE SHopP.” 


I have already alluded to the value of a strong feeling of esprit de corps in any 
military organisation; and one of the chief merits of “The Shop” is that this 
sentiment is strongly encouraged there, and consequently flourishes exceedingly in 
a congenial atmosphere, to the great benefit of the Service. If only for this reason, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the authorities will never be so ill advised as to 
carry out a “reform” (?) which some people have lately advocated—namely, the 
training of officers of horse and field artillery at Sandhurst, on the plea that their 
work in the field so nearly approximates to that of the other arms, that there is 
no longer any necessity for educating them at a separate establishment. It may, 
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on the contrary, be fairly argued that there is no truth in the assertion that the work 
of officers of horse and field artillery is less scientific as compared with that of 
officers of infantry and cavalry than it used to be. Warfare has undoubtedly 
become more scientific of late; higher attainments are required in the officer now 
than was the case thirty or forty years ago, and the scientific handling of artillery 
is of at least as much importance now as it ever was. After all, till some one is 
able to prove that the horse or field artillery officer is too highly educated for 
his work, it will be just as well to retain the system which has given us such good 
results. We should rather endeavour to level up the rest of the Army than to 
level down the officers of our artillery. 

At Sandhurst, as we have already seen, the cadet is only kept for one year ; 
at Woolwich he is kept for two, and in this respect alone ‘The Shop” has a 














Field Gun Drill. 
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great pull. In two years a great deal more can be done than in one, especially 
when the pupil is a year younger to begin with. Let us now look at the 
requirements of the entrance examination, with a view to seeing if any of them 
are fairly open to criticism. 


CONCERNING THE CURRICULUM. 


Candidates, who must be between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, and must 
be able to pass a fairly searching medical examination, are required to satisfy the 
examiners in the following subjects; all of the subjects in Class I. may be taken 
up, but only one of the subjects in Class II, Class I. may therefore be fairly 
described as compulsory (for the examination being competitive, the great object 
of each candidate is to make marks), and Class II. as optional. 
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Mathematics 1. 
Mathematics II. 
Latin ‘ 
French or German 
Chemistry and Heat. 
English Composition . 
Geometrical Drawing 
Freehand 

Geography 


Mathematics III. 
German or French 
Greek 

English History 
Physics 


The Large Dining Hall. 


CLASS I. 


CLASS II. 


Physiography and Geology 


Thus, out of a total of 
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16,000 marks, 7,000 may be gained 








in mathematics 


alone; and precisely the same number of marks can be gained in Latin and 


Greek as in French and German—probably a concession to the public school master, 
for there cannot be a shadew of a doubt that a knowledge of French and German 
are likely to be of infinitely more value to the artillery or engineer officer than the 


most intimate acquaintance with any dead language. 


The authorities would appear 


to have forgotten that a very large proportion of the best military works are 


published in French or German—more frequently in the latter ; whic 


‘h consideration 
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alone should lead them to strike Latin and Greek out of the list of subjects for 
the entrance examination, and at the same time to give more marks for the modern 
languages, while at the same time exacting a higher standard of proficency. 


Marks, MATHEMATICS AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


This would, I have no doubt, at once cause the public school masters to take 
up arms; but I fail to see what claim these gentlemen have to dictate the nature 
of the preliminary education of the young officer. This ought to be guided by 
practical and common-sense principles alone, and no attention should be paid to 
the fact that it is not now easy for a boy to acquire a good working knowledge 
of French and German at a public school. I think that this will hardly be 
disputed. Most of us have vivid recollections of the methods of instruction in 
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Riding School—‘‘ Cross your stirrups! Trot out!” 


Mounted on a rough, tearing, hard-mouthed troop-horse, who keeps one eye on the long whip, ready to bolt at 
the slightest suggestion of its use, the G.C.’s* efforts to maintain his equilibrium are stimulated by the 
gentle sarcasm of the riding-master. ‘‘ Now, sit tight, that rear file—not quite so much daylight between 
you and the saddle, please, sir! I see we shall have to send you home in a perambulator presently.” 


modern languages in our school days ; very little encouragement was given to the 
study of these languages, and I imagine very few boys leave school with a 
knowledge of either French or German which will carry them very far on the 
Continent or will enable them to read and enjoy books printed in either language. 
But if the authorities insist on proficiency in modern languages, they will get it. 
The public schools, conservative as are their rulers, will give way, once they see 
that their remonstrances are unheeded, and steps will be taken to give enhanced 
importance to modern languages in all Army classes. 


* Gentleman Cadet. The abbreviation is invariably used. 
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When discussing the entrance examination at Sandhurst, I exclaimed against 
the great importance attached to mathematics. We see that similar prominence is 
given to this subject in the entrance examination for Woolwich; but here we are 
on quite different ground, and as only 5,oco marks are given for the compulsory 
mathematics, the third paper being optional, I do not think that there can be any 
ground for complaint on the score of the examination requiring too great proficiency 
in this subject. We must not forget that it is just as well that both artillery and 
engineer officers should start with a firm basis of mathematical knowledge. I 
have already pointed out that the fact that as many marks may be gained in 
Latin and Greek as in French and German indicates the extent to which the 
public school masters have influenced the authorities; but were it wanting, further 
evidence of this is to be found in the little importance which the examiners 
attach to English history, English composition, and geography—all three subjects 
which are greatly neglected at our public schools. English history is actually an 
optional subject, whereas it most certainly should be compulsory; and only tooo 
marks are given for English composition and only 500 for geography. English 
history ought to be substituted for Latin in the compulsory subjects, and the 
marks for modern languages should be double. More marks also should be given 
for geography. If this could be done we should get a better basis for the 
military education which we propose to give to the young cadet. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Let us now see what the successful candidate is taught when he joins ‘‘ The 
Shop” and puts on the neat blue uniform of the Woolwich cadet. But before 
going on to this I cannot refrain from a word or two about the medical 
examination. If we look up the physical standard for lads aspiring to Woolwich, 
we shall see that we meet again here the absurd table of ‘ physical equivalents ” 
which I alluded to in my article on Sandhurst. From this precious table we 
shall see that a lad of sixteen years of age and five feet four inches high will be 


“cc 


rejected unless, stripped, he can turn the scale at eight stone eight. However 
sound and wiry he may be, he can only be accepted, if under this arbitrary 
standard of weight, on the understanding that he must have attained the standard 
before being given his commission. Thus, supposing he is only eight stone six 
on entering at sixteen, he will be finally rejected if he cannot increase his weight 
to nine stone four by the time he has completed his course. Most of us are so 
accustomed to hearing the weights of people as weighed with their ordinary clothes 
on, that we fail to realise that this standard is far higher than can reasonably 
be maintained. For instance, a lad who would weigh eight stone eight stripped, 
would probably weigh well over nine stone in his ordinary clothes ; and in the 
same way a lad weighing nine stone four stripped, would probably weigh ten 
stone or thereabouts in ordinary dress. I have already pointed out, as many 
other people before me have pointed out, that this regulation would have kept 
both Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley out of the Service, had anything so foolish 
been in force in their day. It is ridiculous and contrary to common sense, and is 
probably only retained as a sop to the vanity of the wiseacre who invented it. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 


To return to the subject of the instruction which the cadets receive at the 
Royal Military Academy. The course of instruction lasts for two years, cadets 
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joining either in the last week of January or about the middle of August, the 
year’s work being, like that of Sandhurst, divided into two terms, with a week’s 
holiday at Easter. As cadets join twice a year, and as they stay at ‘“* The Shop” 
for two years, the course naturally divides itself into four divisions, the cadets in 
each division being half a year ahead of their comrades in the class below them. 
As there are usually about two hundred cadets under instruction—the number 
varying roughly from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and thirty according 
to the requirements of the Service—it will be seen at once that the classes vary 
from about forty upwards. If we now turn to the establishment of professors and 
instructors in the different subjects, we shall find that there are no less than six 
instructors in military topography, five each in mathematics, fortification, and 
artillery, only one instructor in tactics, one in French (in addition to one 
temporarily appointed), and one in German, There are also instructors in 
experimental science, chemistry, electricity, and carpentry—a voluntary subject— 
and no instructor at all in military history, a subject which is even more neglected 
at “The Shop” than at Sandhurst. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from this is that the authorities attach 
at least as much importance to military topography as to artillery, fortification, or 
mathematics, while tactics and modern languages are regarded as of quite secondary 
importance, and no weight whatever is attached to a study of military history, I 
must confess that I am utterly unable to account for the extraordinary importance 
which is officially attached to a knowledge of military topography. It is an art 
which is doubtless of the utmost value to those who are able to acquire it, and 
a certain small degree of proficiency can be attained very quickly by almost any 
one. It is also of value as tending to educate the eye to read a country, that 
most valuable of military accomplishments; while it is obviously important that 
every officer should be able to read a contoured military sketch, to annotate an 
existing map, to interpolate his position upon a map, and to find his way about 
a strange country by the aid of a map. All this should be within the power of 
every officer, to whatever branch of the Service he belongs, and this much can be 
taught to any one of average intelligence within a comparatively short time. I 
admit that it is most important that officers of Engineers should be able to 
execute accurate surveys of any tract of country, and that such of them as have 
a natural aptitude for what is known as military topography should be carefully 
trained to as great a pitch of perfection as possible—which is certainly desirable 
in the case of Artillery officers as well; but I entirely deny that any good is done 
by compelling every cadet, both at Woolwich and at Sandhurst, to spend hours 
in working at a subject in which he can never hope to attain any degree of 
proficiency. 


Wuat MILITARY SKETCHING MEANS. 


Very few civilians have any idea of what is meant by the term military 
topography. It may be said that the art of military sketching consists in 
transferring to paper the features of a tract of country, with rapidity and accuracy, 
with the aid of no instruments but a magnetic compass, a clinometer (to measure 
slopes), possibly an aneroid, a ruler with a scale on it, and a pencil. The sketch 
thus made should, to be of assistance to a commander, be so nearly accurate as 
to enable him to see at once which are the most commanding features, to what 
extent his guns will command the ‘approaches, on which ground his sentries will 
have the widest view, and along which roads he will be able to march his troops 
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without attracting observation. The map should also show him the gradients 
along the main and bye roads, so that it will be possible to decide which roads 
are fitted for heavy traffic, and which will present serious obstacles to progress. 
The military sketcher is unable, owing to the necessity of executing his work with 
rapidity, to take any exact measurements; all distances have to be paced or 
estimated, and the most skilled and gifted eye is needed to appreciate the exact 
relative height of neighbouring eminences, and to trace the deceptive contour as 
it meanders from one hill-side to another. Maps which do not fulfil the necessary 
requirements, as briefly sketched above, are not only useless—that would be bad 
enough—they are actually and positively dangerous. No one should be allowed, 
much less encouraged, to attempt military sketching in the field, unless he is 
an adept in the art. And adepts, like poets, are born, not made. Within a few 
weeks the instructor will be able to see which cadets will repay tuition in 
topography, and which lads will never be of any use as military draughtsmen. The 
former should be encouraged to take up the subject seriously—-in the two years 
at Woolwich the whole art could easily be taught ; but those who have no natural 
aptitude for the pencil should cease to waste time with the plane table and the 
clinometer, and should be instructed in reconnaissance, both on foot and mounted, 
in its place. It is only of comparatively recent years that mounted reconnaissance 
has been taught at all at Woolwich; it has always been very popular with the 
cadets, and more time might well be devoted to it. 


THE First TERM at WOOLWICH. 


In his first term at Woolwich the cadet spends his time very much as follows : 
five and a quarter hours in the week at mathematics, six and a quarter hours at 
fortification, six and a half hours at topography, four hours at modern languages, 
five and a quarter hours at chemistry and physics, two hours at freehand drawing, 
four hours at gymnastics, and five hours at infantry drill,—in all, thirty-eight and a 
quarter hours’ work in the week, or an average of about six and a half hours a day. 
As a matter of fact, it is a bit more than this, because Saturday is a half-holiday, 
on which only three hours’ work is done; but in any case the hours are by no 
means excessive, and Woolwich is free from that absurd regulation by which the 
cadets are shut up every evening in their own rooms for the farce known as 
“private study.” In his second term the cadet, no longer a “snooker,” makes 
acquaintance with the riding-school, in which he spends two hours and a half 
every week, his riding being gradually increased till in his last term he spends over 
seven hours a week on horseback. Here I think there is room for improvement. 
All horsemen are agreed that a lad can hardly begin to ride too young; it would 
be a great improvement in the course if the cadets commenced riding in their first 
term, cutting out some of the time now given to drill and gymnastics, and if the 
time allowed for riding were increased in all the other terms. For instance, the 
time now wasted in sword drill might quite well be given up to riding instead. I 
am awake to the fact that this would necessitate an increase in the establishment 
of horses at “The Shop,” but there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining any 
number of trained horses at a centre of military equitation like Woolwich. 


THE SECOND TERM. 


In his second term the cadet begins to learn something about the gun, with 
which, should he go into the artillery, so much of his future life will be 
concerned, and he also tackles more advanced work in fortification, but he does 
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Rock and Heave: Cadets making Barrel Piers for floating Bridges 
Photo by G. Higgins. 


not commence the study of tactics till his third term. With this arrangement 
there is not much fault to be found. ‘Tactics, though a very important subject, is 
not a very large one as it is taught at the Royal Military Academy, and a cadet 
can easily learn all that is expected of him in two terms. ‘The question is whether 
it is sound to divorce the study of tactics from that of military history in the 
manner in which this is done both at Woolwich and Sandhurst. One result of this 
is a tendency to substitute hard-and-fast rules for common sense, and to ignore 
the manner in which tactics are continually being modified by a number of 
circumstances, such as the development of firearms, the nature and tactics of the 
foe, the nature of the country, and a thousand-and-one other factors, which would 
be far more correctly appreciated if some attempt were made to combine the study 
of military history and strategy with that of tactics pure and simple. In any case 
it is not easy to see how satisfactory results can be expected when the tactical 
instruction of about a hundred cadets is left entirely in the hands of one officer, 
however hard-working and able he may be. 


THe Atrempt At “ BIFURCATION.” 


’ 


A few years ago the experiment of what was termed “bifurcation” was tried, 
those cadets destined for the artillery being separated from the future sappers in 
accordance with the result of the examination at the end of the first year. 
Theoretically this system had much to recommend it, as it appeared to be unsound 
to educate both gunners and sappers on precisely the same lines throughout the 
whole of their stay at Woolwich. In practice “ bifurcation” was a failure, as it 
was found that the future sappers, having attained their goal at the end of their 
16 
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first year, were inclined to take things easy during their second year, thus not 
benefiting as greatly as they should by the course of instruction to which they 
were subjected. Consequently, after a short trial of the new system, it was 
abolished, and it is now the result of the final examination which determines the 
question whether the cadet is to don the scarlet jacket of the sapper or the blue 
coat of the gunner. But though this experiment failed, as it was perhaps bound 
to fail, it is not altogether satisfactory that the future artillery officer should be 
required to study all the subjects which are indispensable for the future engineer ; 
and it is doubtful whether it might not be wise to increase the number of 
































“Running Up.” 
An ordeal every “Snooker,” or last-joined Cadet, is subject to at least once in his career. When he is thus 
inverted, his portmanteau and a “‘ tosh-can” full of water are neatly balanced above him, and fall in upon the 
victim when he “ kicks down.” 


voluntary subjects, giving many more marks for modern languages, for instance, 
and increasing the time devoted to them, and making chemistry and electricity 
and magnetism voluntary instead of compulsory subjects. If this were done, there 
would be nothing to prevent those cadets of a scientific turn of mind from working 
at their favourite subjects, while at the same time encouragement would be given 
to those whose tastes led them rather in the direction of the study of languages, 
and who had but little liking for science. 

After all, what we must endeavour to bear in mind, in framing the curriculum 
at either Woolwich or Sandhurst, is that our object is to lay down in each cadet 
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a sound foundation on which a permanent edifice of professional knowledge may 
afterwards be erected. It is a mistake to attempt to turn out young officers with 
the impression that their professional education is complete. Care must be taken 
to develop the physique, the intelligence, and the taste for study in each lad; we 
must avoid overworking our cadets and so giving them a dislike to that study of 
their profession which is now more essential than ever. 


WooLWICH AND SANDHURST CONTRASTED. 

I think it can be honestly said that the course at Woolwich is much better 
than that at Sandhurst—though, of course, it must not be forgotten that in being 
able to keep its students for two years instead of one, and in getting them a year 
younger to start with, Woolwich has a great pull; but even at Woolwich many 
things may be altered for the better. One of the first reforms which should be 
introduced is in the present arrangement of the terms. The term which commences 
about August rith, and goes on without a break to within a few days of Christmas— 
more than four solid months—is much too long. Both cadets and _ instructors 
inevitably get stale and weary. The work of all would be better done were this 
term shortened. Three terms in the year would obviously be better than two. As 
regards the discipline and general management of “The Shop,” it may at once be 
said that it is excellent—much better than at Sandhurst. This is in a great 
measure due to the longer time which the cadets spend at Woolwich, to the 
earlier age at which they join, and to the fact that subalterns of the Royal 
Artillery, in charge of companies, are brought much more closely into contact with 
the cadets than are the company officers at Sandhurst. It has now been decided 
to send subaltern officers to Sandhurst for duty as company officers. I hope the 
results will be an improvement, and that we shall soon see both Woolwich and 
Sandhurst at the same high level of efficiency. 















Cadets mdking a Double Lock Bridge. 
Photo by G. Higgins. 
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“He is scratching, scratching, scratching with a furious-driven nib.” 




















COMMON HEROES. 


THE JOURNALIST. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIF, 


Author of ‘The Handy Man.” 


HEN you're wrapt in easy slumber in your comfortable crib, 
He is scratching, scratching, scratching with a furious-driven nib, 
He is listening, he is listening with a hot and aching head, 
To the clicking of the cables from the ocean’s quiet bed ; 
And the printer’s buzzing devils push and bang his yielding door, 
Snatch his scribble, fling the proof-sheet, knock his coffee on the floor, 
While the words, words, words are written, swift as lightning, sharp and clean, 


To the loud, harsh, clanging thunder of the linotype machine. 


Oh, the paper’s dull and stupid, so the City men complain, 


And they leave a giant’s labour in the ’bus and in the train. 


Hark ! the mighty press is stirring, hear its flyers flap and bang,— 
Just a Bimetallic column, just a par. on Li Hung Chang, 

Hurl the Muscovite a warning, set these blessed Generals right, 
Give the Belleville Boiler toko, tell Lord Rosebery he must fight ! 
And if cables fail to chatter, if the world is calm and still, 

Roars the linotype for copy—O the columns he must fill ! 

O the eggless incubation! O the rumour! O the myth!— 


For the fool who flings his penny on the stall of Mr. Smith! 


There is nothing in the paper, so the aitchless man complains, 
But he lights his fire next morning with a Hertford Scholar’s brains. 
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Stephen Phillips. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
CONVERSATION IV—WITH MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Scene: Zhe Smoking Room of the —-— Club. Date, March 1901. 


W. A. I am glad you could shake off your Old Man of the Sea, and spare 
me an evening. 

Mr. Phillips. My Old Man of the Sea ? 

W. A. Ulysses, of course. 

Mr. Phillips. Oh, as yet I am only sketching out the play. Besides, I 
can’t really work in this biting weather. Can you? 

W. A. I have to, whether I can or not. We poor devils of journalists can’t 
pick and choose our moods, as you lordly poets can—and must, no doubt. If we 
had to use our imagination—— 

Mr. Phillips. 1 thought journalists did occasionally fall back on that faculty. 
Though for that" matter I have found by experience that some of them not only 
have no imagination themselves, but resent it in others. 

W. A. By experience, eh? Not, surely, in the case of your plays? I have 
only to-day been reading Mr. Gosse’s remark as to the reception of Paolo and 
Francesca, that “this time the complacency of the critics was so universal as to 
be almost alarming.” And as for Herod, I should have thought—— 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, yes; Herod, too, was very well treated on the whole, and 
I have no reason to complain of the acceptance it has met with. 

W. A. Complain, indeed! Why, it was a triumph! If any one had predicted 
ten—five—even three years ago, that such a poem, by a living English author, 
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would be produced on the London stage, would be received with enthusiasm, and 
would run—how many nights did it run? 

Mr. Phillips. Eighty performances. 

W. A. Yes, and at such a large house as Her Majesty’s, where one audience 
is almost equivalent to two at an ordinary theatre 

Mr. Phillips. An acting-manager has told me that he reckons eighty nights 
at Her Majesty’s as about equal to a hundred and forty at the Haymarket or the 
St. James’s. 

W. A. Well, as I was saying, if any one three years ago had predicted such 
a success for such a play, we should all have laughed him to scorn. I am 
sometimes reckoned an extravagant optimist with regard to the English stage ; 
but until that night—you remember ?—when you read me /aolo and Francesca, 
even my optimism stopped short of imagining a revival of living poetic drama. 

Mr. Phillips. But you don’t quite understand. I am not for a moment 
saying that Herod did not have all the success it deserved ; but it is a little discon- 
certing to find people bent on denying it the success it actually had. One used 
to think that God Himself could not undo the past; but what is possible to God is 
child’s-play to the theatrical paragraphist. He can unmake history and change a 
success into a failure at a stroke of his pen. ‘“ Eighty performances!” he says—I 
assure you I am quoting almost literally, and not from one paper but from several— 
“Eighty performunces! After this we may safely dismiss the poetic drama. ‘The 
bubble has burst. The boom has collapsed ”—and so on, through the whole litany 
of their marvellous metaphors. Of course all this doesn’t really re-make the past ; 
it doesn’t alter the facts; but it helps to make the future difficult, not only for 
me—one man is no great matter—but for every one who tries to do imaginative 
work. It engenders in the public mind a prejudice, a misgiving, an instinctive 
association of poetry with failure, that is very hard to fight against. 

W. A. Yes, the paragraphist is a serious evil, no doubt. He is more 
influential than the critic, because he has “ damnable iteration” at his command. 
By his policy of pin-pricks he can tattoo a prejudice upon the public mind, that 
nothing will eradicate. And then, as you say, he can distort facts. The critic 
only gives his opinion; and though it often carries ridiculous weight with the 
unsophisticated public, it is after all nothing but an opinion, which will probably 
be contradicted in the next paper the reader opens. But the paragraphist professes 
to give, not opinions, but ascertained results. His assertions, especially as to 
“what the public wants,” are put forward not as the haphazard guesses they are, 
, but rather as careful generalisations from what is assumed to be “ inside knowledge.” 
He lives by making talk about the drama, and when there are not enough of 
even the most trumpery facts to fill a column, he pads it out with theories. He 
spends half his time in jumping to conclusions from ludicrously inadequate 
. premises—or from none at all. I heard the other day of a manager—or at any 
rate a manager’s agent—who rejected a play of the Civil War on the ground that 
“the public didn’t want Charles I. costumes.” He thought very highly of the piece ; 
but he had his finger on the public pulse, and found it tick out (by a sort of 
Morse Code, I suppose), the order “No Cavaliers and Roundheads!” ‘The fact 
was that a perfectly futile and feeble play on the subject of Cromwell had failed 
about a year before; and no doubt this gentleman and his paragraphist cabinet 
had laid their heads together and decided that the whole period must be tabooed. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell me, Archer, is there no hope of awakening the editors 
of newspapers to the monstrous injustice and absurdity of the way in which they 
treat the drama? I said I had no reason to complain of the reception of Herod, 
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but I withdraw the remark. Of one paper I had reason to complain, and do and 
shall complain, not on personal grounds—the harm it did the play was only 
temporary—but because of the manifest unreason involved in its policy, and the 
deadening effect it must necessarily have on all imaginative effort. You know, of 





course, the paper I mean- 

W. A. When hostility to the higher drama is in question, there can be no 
doubt what paper you have in mind. I hope it accorded you the honour of 
its contumely. 

Mr. Phillips. It is all very well to treat the thing lightly, but it is a serious 
matter for the future of the drama. Yon may judge what was said of Herod from 
one little incident. On the morning after the production, before I had read the 
papers, I noticed a visible embarrassment in the demeanour of the stationmaster 
and porters (very good friends of mine), at the roadside station where I take the 
train for town. At last the stationmaster came up to me, very much as you 
might to the chief-mourner at a funeral, and said: ‘“ Well, well, sir, we mustn’t 
take these things too much to heart.” ‘What do you mean?” I asked. “I saw 
all about it in The Paper,” he said—as if there were only one in all England. He 
had received the impression that the play was a dead failure; and you know 
whether that impression was a just one, either as regards its first-night reception, 
or its chances of popularity. 

W. A. But did Mr. Blank’s disapprobation do the play any harm? The 
influence of The Paper in theatrical matters must have declined enormously of 
late years. 

Mr. Phillips. ‘The play suffered at first, though it very soon righted itself. 
But I am not thinking merely of the business effect of such notices. It is horribly 
discouraging—to some people it would be paralysing—to think of having to submit 
one’s work at all to the judgment of men who positively make a boast of despising 
literature and knowing nothing about poetry. This man, at the very outset of 
his notice, said, “We do not propose to treat this piece as literature.” Good 
heavens! what dd he propose to treat it as? Surely it is literature, or it is 
nothing. It may be bad literature, and if any one who can possibly be supposed 
competent to judge on such a point tells me that it is, I shall be sorry—I shall 
probably be unconvinced—but I shall not murmur. What I do take to be an 
outrage, not only upon literature, but upon common sense, is that men whose 
judgment of any other form of poetry no one would dream of accepting or 
regarding for a moment, should be held competent to pass a life-or-death sentence 
upon what is admitted to be, potentially at any rate, the very highest form of 
poetry, merely because it happens to be presented on the stage. There is an 
injustice, an unreason, in this that would make me indignant, even if I were 
never going to write another line of drama. And I can’t help looking to the 
future. I can’t help thinking of the other and bigger men that will come after. 
Just consider the disastrous effect such criticism might have on a man of much 
finer talent than mine—disastrous in proportion to the delicacy of his talent. 

W. A. Oh, the future will look after itself. It will not be long before even 
the editors of the great dailies recognise that it is to their interest to have the 
drama competently treated, by men whose writing, like that of Lemaitre, Faguet, 
or Doumic in France, adds sensibly to the attractions of the paper. The Zimes, 
you see, has already led the way, and people now turn to it, not merely to know 
“how the play went,” but with an expectation of positive pleasure in reading the 
notice--an expectation which is never disappointed. For the rest, now that the 
drama, in spite of criticism, has fairly begun to forge ahead, the disproportion 
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between the work to be judged and the intelligences set to judge it must soon 
become too flagrant to escape the notice even of newspaper proprietors. They will 
realise one of these days that the ability to take notes of a speech in the House 
of Commons, or to write a descriptive report of a race-meeting, does not necessarily 
imply the ability to appraise the work of Pinero, Jones, Shaw, or yourself. 

Mr. Phillips. What can be the reason, Archer, of our British habit of 
making the drama an appendage to sport? ‘They are treated as though they were 
intellectually ‘quite on the same level—with this difference, that the drama is not 
half so well patronised by the aristocracy. And, now that I think of it, there is one 
sporting paper which condescends to take cognisance not only of the stage, but of 
literature ; for its critic was good enough to read Paolo and Francesca, and pronounce 
that there was “not a single line of poetry in it.” Not one line, mark you! 

W. A. He had probably formed his taste on Florodora. 

Mr. Phillips. Ah! there you have the very gist of my complaint: why should 
the ability to appreciate, or even to write, San Zoy or Florodora, be supposed to 
imply the ability to appreciate dramatic poetry? Does not the one thing rather 
exclude than include the other? What has Herod in common with Florodora, that 
the same men should be set to report upon them? And what hope is there for 
dramatic literature if the tastes of the public are to be guided by men whose 
highest literary ideal is the libretto of a musical farce? Please understand that 
it is not these men themselves that I complain of. They do their work quite 
honestly, I believe, according to their lights. They have persuaded themselves 
that literature is one thing, drama another; and that, though they may not know 
anything about literature, they do know something about drama. If they kept to 
the drama which is remote from literature, there would be no harm done; and it 
is not their fault that they do not. It is the fault of the editors, or proprietors, 
whoever they may be, who despise the stage, and think that any moderately 
fluent writer is capable of taking all drama for his province, from Jn the Soup to 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, from The Belle of New York to Herod. 

W. A. Of course you are quite right. I have preached the same sermon 
over and over again. But there is this to be said in extenuation of the editors’ 
inertia: that the supply of dramatic critics who are at the same time men of 
letters, or (what amounts to the same thing) of men of letters who have in them 
the makings of dramatic critics, is incredibly limited. If I were proprietor of 
a daily paper, I should not know where to lay my hand on a theatrical critic of 
anything like the French standard of accomplishment—now that the Zimes has 
shown itself so far abreast of the time as to secure the services of A. B. Walkley. 

Mr. Phillips. You would have to be your own critic. 

W. A. I could not. Iam a very slow writer, and am too old to acquire 
the art of dashing off a readable column between twelve and one in the morning. 
That is why I have written, and can speak, so freely on the point. If I could 
be reasonably suspected of envying any of the men we have been discussing, I 
should have to hold my tongue. Walkley I do envy—his wit, not his position. 
I wonder, by-the-bye, whether Max Beerbohm has the facility and rapidity required 
for morning-paper criticism. His talent is unquestionable. 

Mr. Phillips. One can understand, of course, that it must be difficult to get 
a man of letters to undertake the drudgery of dramatic criticism—to do the San 
Toys and Messenger Boys and so forth. And there. is no reason why he should: 
for that sort of work, the criticism of the day is perfectly competent—the criticism 
which “does not propose to treat this piece as literature.” But surely there are 
certain pieces—half a dozen, perhaps, in the course of a season—which can only 
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be maltreated if not treated as literature; and I cannot see why the duty of 
criticising them should not be entrusted to men specially selected for the special 
purpose. Please don’t misunderstand me and think that I am crying out merely 
because such and such a critic didn’t happen to like Herod. I don’t enjoy 
adverse criticism more than other people; but neither do I resent it when it 
comes from a man of trained literary judgment. For instance, when I published 
a book of poems some years ago, you yourself attacked it—— 

W. A. Oh! Surely not! 

Mr. Phillips. Well, attacked some things in it, at any rate, and that pretty 
sharply. Did I dream of complaining? Certainly not. It doesn’t matter whether 
you were right or wrong. No one is infallible, and in this case the error may 
have been mine, or it may have been yours. But at any rate you knew what 
you were talking about, and had a right to your opinion. What I do resent is 
having my work condemned and dismissed by men who do not begin to understand 
what I am trying to do, and are consequently incapable of judging whether, and 
how far, I have succeeded in doing it. They only know that I have set a high 
ideal before me, and that of itself is enough to arouse their hostility. For work that 
does not attempt to rise above the commonplace, their complaisance is boundless, 

W. A. ‘There you are at the root of the matter. When a man is uncertain 
of his judgment, there is nothing he dreads so much as being taken in by what 
purports to be good. That is the ultimate humiliation. ‘When in doubt, be 
superior,” is the first maxim of critical sagacity. It is rather flattering than 
otherwise to be reproached for over-severity; but to be twitted with having 
admired a thing that some whipper-snapper sets up to despise is the very gall 
of bitterness. Oh, I speak from experience! I have never felt the slightest 
trepidation in condemning a play; but to praise a play has often called for a 
good deal of courage. And if I have done any service to the drama, it is because 
I have not, habitually at any rate, fallen into the easy and effective pose of 
superiority. I don’t know which seems to me the more baneful in his influence: 
the critic who has no standard at all, and simply writes what he thinks will be 
“safe,” or the critic (we have seen one or two of them) who applies to everything 
an impossible standard, such as would have nipped the Attic drama in the bud, 
and sterilised the spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

Mr. Phillips. Dov’t you think—I am sure you agree with me—that the 
English stage has paid very dearly for the spacious times of great Elizabeth ? 

W. A. To be sure it has. Not too dearly—it would be hard to pay too 
dearly for Macbeth, As You Like It, Antony and Cleopatra—but it has certainly 
paid their full price. 

Mr. Phillips. What I feel is that the poetic drama has for two centuries 
and more been crushed beneath the weight of the Shakespearean ideal. Poets 
have. tried to write like Shakespeare, and critics have urged them on, not 
recognising that, though his matter was for all time, his form, his technique was 
for his own age, and no other. It needed Shakespeare, and no lesser man, to 
infuse any permanent vitality into the measureless complications of the Shakespearean 
drama. I often think that the art of the Elizabethans was typical of the Anglo- 
Saxon genius, as described by Lord Rosebery—the genius for “ muddling through 
somehow.” Shakespeare breathed upon chaos, and chaos quivered into immortal 
life. But even his great contemporaries seldom or never performed the same 
miracle; and all subsequent attempts to imitate it have ended in disaster. Or 
am I wrong? Can you name a play on the Shakespearean model, written since 
the Restoration that has any real life in it? 
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W. A. That is certainly a poser. ‘There must at one time have been some sort 
of life in the works of Otway and Rowe and those late seventeenth-century men ; but 
it is extinct enough now, in all conscience. Besides, they did not derive from 
Shakespeare, but rather from the inferior Elizabethans. ‘The tragedy of the eighteenth 
century, again, seems to me to have imitated everything that was dull, turgid, and 
bad in seventeenth-century work; and the Shiels and Sheridan Knowleses of the 
first half of the nineteenth century practically continued the same tradition. 

Mr. Phillips. ‘The fact is, surely, that down-to about the middle of the 
nineteenth century there were always actors whose sheer force of declamation 
could put a sort of momentary life into the dullest and deadest of work; but 
that with the extinction of this race of actors (Macready, I take it, was the last) 
the whole of that dismal literature crumbled away to dust and ashes, like the 
body in Edgar Poe’s story. And a good thing too! 

W. A. Granted, with all my heart. But, I repeat, I don’t think Shakespeare 
was in any way responsible for the greater part of this literature. It was pseudo- 
Elizabethan, no doubt, but not pseudo-Shakespearean. Its ancestry is rather to 
be traced to Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher. Then, I should say, in 
the first half of last century, the influence of Charles Lamb set people to 
imitating the more concentrated and less fluent of the Elizabethans, or rather 
Jacobeans—Shakespeare in the plays he wrote after Elizabeth’s death, Webster, 
Ford, and Tourneur. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, and do you think anything good—anything living— 
came of that? 

W. A. Little enough. Mainly abortions like the plays of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. As for Browning, he seems to me to have had one-third of a dramatist 
in him. He had the analytic faculty, but not the synthetic faculty required for 
the presentation, the projection, of character; and he had no glimmering of the 
art of telling a story. I always think—but here I know you will disagree with 
me—that Tennyson was the one man of last century who, if he had been caught 
young, so to speak, might have put real life into the poetic drama. 

Mr. Phillips. 1 do disagree with you: but why should you be so sure of 
that in advance ? 

W. A. Because I know, from things I have heard you say, that you are a 
heretic with regard to Alfred the Great. 

Mr. Phillips. You are quite mistaken. I am continually fighting against the 
obsession of his distilled beauty. But I do not think that at any time of his 
life he would have made a great dramatist. He lacked two essential qualities : 
directness and passion. Tennyson winds round and round a thing; he never 
faces it, fair and square, as Byron often does. And of real passion, as opposed 
to ornamental and often iappropriate rhetoric; I know of only one utterance in 
Tennyson—the poem called Zove and Duty. Don’t you remember the lines :— 


**O then, like those who clench their nerves and rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose 
There—closing like an individual life— 
In one blind cry of passion, and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev’n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it, 
And bade adieu for ever.” 


No man who had the making of a dramatist in him could have written the parting 
of Lancelot and Guinevere in the /dyd/s. 
W. A. What do you make of Maud? 
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Mr. Phillips. For “ Monodrama” read ‘‘ Melodrama.” No, it is as a lyrist 
that Tennyson is incomparable. 

W. A. I shall always maintain that there are splendidly dramatic things in 
Queen Mary and Harold, though as a whole they fail, because, coming to his 
task too old, the poet had not the strength to rebel against the Shakespearean 
form, but rather slavishly imitated it. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, then, we come back to our point of agreement, which 
is, that a deliberate rebellion against the Elizabethan tradition is the best hope for 
English poetic drama. That, at any rate, has always been my view; and I have 
tried to act up to it and enfranchise myself from the Shakespearean ideal. But 
people can’t, or won’t, see that. They assume as a matter of course that I am 
imitating Shakespeare and imitating him badly. All they know about the poetic 
drama being gathered from Shakespeare, they think every drama that is written 
in verse must be judged by Shakespearean canons and no other. 

W. A. I have heard people whose judgment is more or less entitled to 
respect complaining of both Paolo and Francesca and Herod that they are thin, 
sketchy—spirited scenarios rather than fully-elaborated dramas. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, there you have it! There is no underplot, no philosophic 
embroidery, no minute development of character. I know there is not—but is 
drama impossible without these things? I may yet come to do more in the way 
of characterisation than I have hitherto attempted. But is there not such a thing 
as large and simple character? Must it always be subtle and complex? And is 
character the only element in drama? Do not action and passion count for 
something? ‘The Greeks thought they did; Corneille thought so, and Racine. It 
is no new thing I am attempting. It is a thing familiar to every one who knows 
anything of dramatic literature beyond the beaten track of Shakespeare. I seek 
after unity of effect, where the Elizabethans sought after multiplicity. They tried 
to get the whole variegated texture of life into their pictures. 

W. A. That is the very ideal which our ablest neo-Elizabethan, John 
Davidson, put forward the other day as his own. ‘Art is selection,” he said, 
“and great art always selects as much of the world as it can. I should like to 
put the whole universe into everything I write.” 

Mr. Phillips. My effort is to eliminate everything except the essentials of character, 
action and passion—to admit nothing that shall not help on the action, though possibly 
by seeming to retard it. I strive after compression, not expansion—after surface calm, 
even quietude, with the glow of passion beneath it. But sometimes I think the 
fates are against me. Sometimes I wonder whether there is not, in this classical ideal, 
if I may call it so, something foreign and antipathetic to the British genius. 

W. A. Never believe it. If you succeed in realising your ideal, if you go 
on producing vital drama of the type imposed on you by your taste and 
your talent, never fear but that the British genius will accommodate itself to the 
accomplished fact. Contrariwise, as Tweedledum would say, the French genius 
was supposed to be incapable of producing or accepting romantic drama, until 
Hugo and Dumas appeared on the scene, and motley was the only wear. The 
national genius is moulded by the genius of the individual, and all our generalisations 
as to the proclivities and limitations of this race and that, even if they be not 
erroneous from the outset, may be tripped up at any moment by a single 
impertinent convolution in the brain of a single man. 

Mr. Phillips. 1 don’t know. When people are accustomed to the red-hot 
thing, they are apt to fancy that the white-hot thing is cold; and it is very hard 
to persuade them to the contrary. 
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W. A. But have I not seen it stated that in Ulysses you are departing from 
these principles, and trying to produce something in the nature of an Elizabethan 
Masque, rather than a condensed, organic drama ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, no; the opposite is the fact. The whole task before me 
is to make out of a series of disconnected episodes a well-knit drama, with “a 
beginning, a middle, and an end.” My whole case, as against the Elizabethan 
drama, is that I claim to be judged rather by the cumulative effect of a whole 
work than by isolated, and even irrelevant, patches of splendour. In regard to 
painting, for instance, one does not say,. “This is a great picture in right of that 
one beautiful head, though all the rest is crude and out of drawing.” The whole 
effect is the only true effect. But the English nation is suspicious of anything in 
which the effort is not rendered obvious by partial failure—as, in a circus, they 
will give the loudest applause to the man who has once or twice failed to go 
through his hoop, if only he ultimately succeeds. That a play, then, should be 
smooth, limpid, and concentrated, arouses in them a certain instinct of resentment. 
So, at least, it sometimes seems to me. 

W. A. Tell me, what first turned your thoughts in the direction of the 
theatre ? 

Mr. Phillips. Why, George Alexander’s suggestion that I should write a_ play 
for him. 

W. A. Oh, but before that 
towards drama? 

Mr. Phillips. While I was with Benson, I wrote a play, and gave it to him. 
He kept the manuscript for months. At the end of the season, I went to his 
room to say good-bye to him.. We talked a few minutes, and then, just as I was 
going out, he said, “Oh, there’s this!” and handed me the manuscript. That 
was all I ever heard of it,—all I ever did with it. I daresay his implied judgment 
of it was quite just, though I still think there was something in the mere idea. 

W. A. What was it? 

Mr. Phillips. Oh, a sort of Frankinstein idea, only that the monster was 
amiable instead of maleficent. But it is quite vague to me now. 

W. A. Do you find your practical experience as an actor of much service to 
you in writing for the stage? 

Mr. Phillips. Of the very greatest. It enables me to see the stage-picture 
bodily before my eyes, to realise every position of the characters, and to avoid, I 
hope, impossible conjunctures and combinations. 

W. A. Ah yes, that is of enormous importance. That is where so many 
people, both writers and readers of drama, fail—they have no mental vision of 
the scene. 

Mr. Phillips. When I read Herod to Tree—I read him the third act first, 
I must tell you—he was at the outset bored, sceptical, and wanted nothing so 
much as to get through with it. Gradually he grew more and more interested 
and excited, until I came to the passage where trumpets are heard in the 
distance. At that point he sprang from his seat. “Ha!” he said to his secretary, 
*‘you see the reason of that?” ‘Then he turned to me, and said: “Have you ever 
been on the stage?” He didn’t know that I began life as an actor, but he divined 
it in that one touch. 

W. A. He has an extraordinary instinct for the picturesque. 

Mr. Phillips. as he not? Could anything have been finer than his stage- 
management of the last act of Herod? And remember there was real and high 
imagination in it: true invention—no mere working-up of old stage tricks, 





surely you must have felt some instinctive bias 
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W. A. Then, after UZysses, what have you in view ? 

Mr. Phillips. Ob, that is a long way to look forward. The subject that 
perhaps attracts me most—an intensely dramatic story—is barred by our sapient 
censorship. 

W. A. And what is that? 

Mr. Phillips. ‘The story of David, Uriah and Bathsheba. 

W. A. O dear, O dear, you mustn’t dream of such a thing! Remember 
you are in a free country, where the absolute decree of a gentleman in a_ back 
yard at St. James’s can rob you of the work of years, without appeal and without 
redress, if it happens to clash with his prejudices or the “traditions of his office.” 
In godless and tyrant-ridden countries like France, Italy and Germany, Racine 
could write £sther and Athalie, Alfieri Saud, Sudermann Johannes. But in free, 
enlightened and virtuous England, such enormities are not to be thought of. You 
may travesty and degrade religion in The Sign of the Cross, but you must not lay 
unhallowed hands on an episode in Old Testament history. 

Mr. Phillips. 1 suppose I should have to do as Massinger did with the 
story of Herod—make the characters medizval Italians, or something of that sort, 
and so lose all the colour and character of the theme. No, I shall not do that; 
but I have another theme in my head. What do you say to the Tragedy of 
Wealth ?—the idea of a man who inherits millions, and gradually realises how the 
millions have been built up through injustice, oppression, cruelty, until they become 
accursed in his eyes, and he can neither use them nor shake himself free of 
them? I think there is a tragedy in that—don’t you? 

W. A. Certainly—a fine one. Bernard Shaw has approached the idea of the 
analysis of wealth from the satiric, the farcical, side; but you will have the tragic 
aspect of the theme all to yourself. What about form, though? If you don’t 
treat wealth under modern conditions, the fable will lose half its force ; and, on the 
other hand, do you think blank verse is compatible with modern costume ? 

Mr. Phillips. 1 don’t see why it shouldn’t be. But I might write the play 
in prose. 

W. A. Westland Marston tried the experiment of modern drama in_ blank 
verse, without any very decisive result, one way or another. But Westland Marston 
was only a somewhat subdued Sheridan Knowles. 

Mr. Phillips. ‘Tree, oddly enough, encourages me to try it in blank verse. 
He sees no difficulty in the matter. And now, good-night. I have just time to 
catch my train. 

W. A. One word more: when are we to see Paolo and Francesca? 

Mr. Phillips. As soon as Alexander can get it cast. But when that may be, 
heaven knows! There are actors for all the four parts, but the difficulty is to get 
them all into one theatre—a ‘tedious difficulty” indeed, as Iago says. It is the 
aim of every actor and actress to be the manager of his or her own theatre, and 
in playing in any other theatre than their own, they consider that they are 
“lowering” themselves and losing caste. And the difficulty is even greater in 
the case of actresses than of actors. If there is a dearth of the one, there is a 
positive famine of the other. How, then, is one to get an all-round performance 
of a poetic drama ? 

W. A. Well, well, I am an incurable optimist as regards the stage. I have 
seen so many insuperable difficulties overcome in’ my time, I don’t doubt that 
this will be added to the list. Good-night, if you must go—and be of good 
cheer as to the future! 























BY H.R.H. THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 





(The first and only authorised account published in Great Britain 
of a Great Expedition.) 


VER since I took an interest in Arctic 

+ matters, the expeditions made by two 
voyagers had specially attracted my attention, 
owing to the great stretch of ground covered 
by means of dogs and sledges—namely, 
those of Peary over the mainland of Green- 
land, and the voyages of Wrangell in the 
northern part of Siberia. When Nansen 
returned and made us acquainted with the 
journeys he had been able to make over 
the ice-fields of the glacial Arctic Ocean, 
the idea I had cherished for some time of 
a voyage over the polar ice-packs, assumed 
concrete form. The advice he gave me, 
during a stay which I made in Norway in 
January 1899, enabled me to settle definitely 
the plan for an expedition to the Pole, the 
plan being to make Franz Josef Land a 
base and then advance over the ice in 
sledges drawn by dogs. 

Preparations for the expedition proceeded 
rapidly, a strongly built whaler, the well- 
known /ason, rechristened the Polar Star, 
being selected to carry us to Franz Josef 
Land, and we sailed from Christiania on 
June 12th, 1899. At sundown on July 12th 
the hundred and twenty dogs awaiting us 
at Archangel were brought alongside the 
Polar Star on a raft. They were taken on 
board one by one, and immediately chained 
up in the kennels specially constructed on 
board, and in which, though they could 


move about to take their food, they could 
not reach to bite each other. ‘The next 
day we set sail for the Franz Josef group, 
and on the evening of the 2oth we sighted 


the indistinct outlines of the island of 
Northbrook. 
What a strange land! The _ ice-sheet 


entirely covered it, and, save in a few 
places where the rock was perpendicular, 
it descended to the sea. The reflection of 
the ice was projected on the sky, leaving 


the outline of the land badly defined. The 
nearer we approached, the more clearly 
distinguishable became the great rocky 


masses of Cape Flora and Cape Gertrude, 
the louder became the noise of the birds 
whirling round the rocks, and on the wide 
plain the houses of the Jackson expedition 
became visible. Though our minds were 
prepared for the worst, Cape Flora produced 
on us avery favourable impression as seen 
in the clear, warm air, and with the re- 
membrance of the rapid passage we had 
made. 

We at once proceeded to discharge the 
victuals and material we had decided to 
leave here, in case of disaster overtaking 
the Polar Star. Meanwhile we visited 
the huts of the Jackson expedition, and 
the house of the crew of the Eira, 
completed the observations. Jackson’s 
first-class order, and 


and 
houses were all in 
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were it not that a little snow had penetrated 
through the outside door of the dwelling- 
house, we could have believed the hut had 
been but recently abandoned by the ex- 
plorers. Of the dwelling-house of the Ezra 
crew only traces could now be made out. 

On the 26th we left Cape Flora in a 
dense fog, which hung about us until we 
reached the entrance to the Nightingale 
Strait, where 
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to get into Queen Victoria Sea were both 
tried and found impracticable. There was 
nothing for it, then, but to return through 
the British Channel and wait a favourable 
opportunity during the approaching season. 
The expedition then passed through very 
dispiriting days. The almost unbroken ice- 
fields only allowed the ship to advance a 
few hundred yards at a time. When the 
condition of 





it cleared up 
and disclosed 
the usual pano- 
rama of 
bound land, 
rocks with only 
their summits 
showing, the 
coast line a 
wall of ice. On 
the few  ice- 
bergs which we 
encountered 
on our route 
we saw various 
trichechi, one 
of which we 
were fortunate 
enough to kill 
from the ship. 
The farther 
we advanced 
through the 
channel the 
closer were 
the ice - floes 
packed, until 
we were 
brought to a 
standstill, at 
the entrance of 
the British 
Channel, by 
fields of 
through which 
we could not |* ———_—— 


ice- 








ice, 











the ice per- 
mitted naviga- 
tion, the. state 
of the atmos- 
phere was most 
contrary, and 
vice versa. It 
took hours to 
fight our way 
through ob- 
stacles a few 
yards thick in 
order to reach 
canals, whilst 
on account of 
the fog we 
could never 
tell where they 
led. In an at- 
tempt to force 
a passage the 
ship encoun- 
tered the first 
ice _ pressure, 
which 
bore nobly, 
the rudder 
alone being 
damaged. We 
were filled with 
rage at our im- 
potence to do 
anything 
against the 
mounds of ice 
which rose 


she 














proceed. It 
was impossible 
to advance north this way, and we had 
regretfully to turn south, coasting along 
Alexandra Land and turning Cape Mary 
Harmsworth. A white reflection in the 
sky immediately after passing Cape Grant 
warned us that our course would very soon 
be interrupted. On reaching the ice fields 
we were in fact compelled to stop, to the 
south of Cape Ludlow. The two routes 
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along the sides 
of the ship, 
and piled themselves up over the rudder, 
carrying the vessel in a lateral direction. 
We could only cross our arms and look on 
placidly at this play of nature. 

At last, on August 5th, we had a splendid 
day. We were able to distinguish the land 
in our neighbourhood bathed in light. On 
every side of the ship, near and far, ice 
covered the land. From the crow’s nest we 











could make out canals leading eastward 
towards Bruyne Strait, but few leading 
northward: and northward we desired to 
sail. The day by its very splendour sad- 
dened our spirits still more; when the 
words, “A ship!” shouted by the captain 
from the crow’s nest startled every one, 
and we all climbed up the rigging to 
see the new ship, which proved to be the 
Capella, with the Wellman expedition on 
board. 

This expedition, which had landed the 
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on board the Polar Star, and the two ships 
slowly separated, proceeding in opposite 
directions. Fog overtook us shortly after 
leaving the Cafel/a, whilst we were pro- 
ceeding at full speed along the coast. 
Stopped near Mary Elizabeth Island, by the 
ice floes which surrounded the island, and 
passing between these and the land, we were 
able to proceed, still in open water, towards 
the north up to midday on August 8th. 
The fog which had continually 
accompanied us did not permit of our 


almost 
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The route of the Expedition. 


previous year at Cape Tegethoff in order 
to undertake a march towards the Pole in 
the spring, had not been able, owing to an 
accident which had happened to the leader, 
to carry out its programme, and had only 
reached Prince Rudolph Island. Wellman, 
on visiting the Po/ar Star, was seen to be in 
very indifferent health, but the other mem- 
bers of the expedit on were enjoying excellent 
health. The news given us by the Capella 


of considerable spaces of open water to the 
north shortened the visit of the Americans 





accurately determining our position ; but 
judging by the route we had taken we 
believed we had crossed Teplitz Bay. What 
was our surprise, on taking our latitude next 
day, to find ourselves at 82° 4’, and to recog- 
nise in the land which we saw to the south- 
east Prince Rudolph Island ! 

As the day became clearer we examined 
all the horizon round without discovering 
traces of Petermann Land, King Oscar Land, 
or Sherard Osborn Cape. In front of us to 
the north, west and east extended the Polar 
17 
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ice-pack, into which we might be able to 
advance a few miles. But to what end? 
As we did not see any land to the north 
towards which we could direct our ship, it 
was necessary to retrace our course and seek 
a winter station on Prince Rudolph Island. 
We shaped our course at first towards Cape 
Fligely, and following the coast eastward 
we proceeded as far as the ice-field per- 
mitted on the south-east of Prince Rudolph 
Island. 

Returning to Cape Fligely, and following 
the coast south-west towards Cape Germania, 
we anchored at six in the evening in the 
first inlet which we encountered along the 
coast, which Payer had already named 
Teplitz Bay. 

The bay was not very safe from ice 
pressures, being too much exposed. It had, 
however, the advantage of being open to the 
west, and had a foreshore on which we 
could easily discharge the material ; and 
above all, it was situated in latitude 81° 47’. 
We immediately proceeded to discharge 
a quantity of material on to the shore, and 
hurried on in our preparations for wintering 
on board. 

In the first ten days of September, the 
snow having become hard, a first trip in 
sledges was made, with the object of tra- 
versing Prince Rudolph Island and visiting 
the north-east portion, not yet known. With 
a sleigh and eight dogs Lieutenant Querini, 
the guide Savoye, and myself, leaving the 
ship, made a journey round the island from 
September 8th to 12th. From Teplitz Bay 
we followed the coast line, keeping close by 
the sea till we had almost reached Rath 
Cape. Encountering then the high, pre- 
cipitous mountain in the south of the island, 
and the sea which extended from Cape Rath 
to Hohenlohe Island, south of Austria 
Sound, being open, we were obliged to 
ascend to the summit and leave the 
coast. 

During the night which followed our 
return a light breeze sprang up from the 
south which increased during the morning. 
The ice pack began to exert pressure upon 
the ice in the bay, which in turn pressed all 
round on the land ice. During the night 
we heard a cracking noise, but towards six 
o’clock in the morning we felt the whole 
ship shake, the dogs began to howl, a heavy 
list to starboard followed by a still heavier 
one of 20° to port made us all run up on 
deck to see what was happening. The ice 
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in the bay under the pressure of the ice-pack 
had moved, obstructing the canal which we 
had made, and forming a line of pressure 
along the ice on the shore. The Polar Star, 
which happened to be in this line, had ex- 
perienced the pressure. A hummock six or 
seven yards high had formed in front of us ; 
the starboard side of the ship, which was 
exposed owing to the list, rendered visible 
the bulged-in planks of the bottom of the 
ship; all the rigging of the foremast came 
down in a heap; the ice mounds piled 
by the pressure against the dog kennels 
threatened to bury them. 

The crew had run to liberate the dogs. 
Tires were immediately lighted,- and water 
began to rise rapidly in the boiler house. 
With the deck hand-pump and the windmill 
we endeavoured to keep the level of the 


water down below the furnaces. Meanwhile 
the crew began to’ throw’ overboard 


on to the ice their clothes and victuals, the 


strong list of the ship making us fear 
that under another such pressure she 


would be completely staved in, or that 
the ice would give way on which she rested 
on her port side. 

We continued to work, discharging pro- 
visions and material all day and night up to 
six o'clock in the morning, only stopping 
work for meals, which were cooked on the 
forge and partaken of by all in the fore- 
castle. The water was gradually rising in 
the engine-room, although we continued 
pumping both by hand and also with the 
steam-pump. 

By six o’clock all the material for the 
expedition on the sleighs was landed, with 
provisions for over a year. With a well 
full of water, with the port furnace flooded, 
and with the starboard one half immersed 
in water, which continued to rise, the Po/ar 
Star was abandoned to her fate, and the 
crew went to rest, persuaded that the ship 
would never again be serviceable. 

The heavy list of the ship rendering life 
on board insecure and difficult, and there 
being no means of righting her, it was 
perforce necessary to abandon our comfort- 
able quarters on board and take up our 
station on shore, safe from the surprise of 
another possible ice pressure, which, occur- 
ing in the winter time, might have had 
disastrous consequences, 

The expedition was supplied with two 
field tents for any emergency. One of 
the tents had already been taken ashore 
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Arrival of the “Polar Star” at Cape Flora. 


to enable observations on gravity to be 


carried out. Science had to give way to 
necessity, and we installed ourselves in 
this tent. In the other adjoining tent the 
twelve members of the crew took up their 
quarters. The kitchen was fixed between 
the two tents, and these were covered with 
the canvas shelter which had been arranged 
for the deck in winter, and was supported 
by wooden crosspieces. With the yards 
and the sails we made a third tent, which 
enclosed the other two, and was intended 
to bear the pressure of the winds and the 
weight of the snow, which would in these 
regions be piled. up in heaps. 


Our habitations, therefore, consisted of 
a triple envelope of canvas, and this was 
entered by passing successively through 
three doors. In the space available in the 
first and second tents were stored all the 
provisions which had been landed, and 
which were intended to be kept ready to 
hand. By breaking up the seamen’s quarters 
on board the Polar Star we obtained wood 
to make a flooring in the two tents; and 
this, together with the stoves with which we 
were supplied, with the camp beds and the 
sacks of feathers, rendered the stay in the 
tents comfortable enough. Even during 
the coldest periods of the winter, and leaving 
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the stoves unlit from eight in the evening 
till seven in the morning, the temperature 
never descended below zero in the inner 
tents, whilst in the first tent the temperature 
was 5° or 6° below zero in the morning 
and in the second tent 15° to 16°. The 
excellent health enjoyed by the members 
of the expedition must also be attributed to 
the atmosphere in which we passed the 
winter—an atmosphere purer, drier, and 
healthier, in a word, than that which we 
should have had on board. 

On September 17th, eight days after the 
disaster, the tent was completed in its 
principal parts. Being now in secure winter 
quarters, we turned our attention to the 
ship, which had remained as we had left 
it on the morning of the ice pressure, 
and after much labour succeeded by 
November 15th in making such repairs as 
gave us hope that it might still carry us 
home. 

The days slowly shortened. The sun 
had already disappeared since October 14th, 
but light continued still for several hours 
each day. In the second half of November, 
with the exception of a faint glimmer to the 
south about noon, there was no longer any 
distinction between day and night. The 
Polar night commenced, and lasted till the 
end of January. With the light of the moon 
the region was still light enough to permit 
us to walk about without risk of stumbling 
at any moment over an irregularity in the 
ice and falling ; in the absence of the moon 
work had to be done by aid of lanterns. 
The want of light, besides producing a 
feeling of suffering, was also an inconveni- 
ence on account of the enforced idleness 
which it entailed on us. 

In December we started work on the 
expedition to the North in sledges, which I 
intended should leave in the second half of 
February with the first light. We began 
to harness and exercise the dogs, which, 
until then, had been allowed to live in 
peace, as we had always been occupied on 
other work. Every day we gave them two 
or three hours’ exercise, starting out with 
the lantern along the ice of the bay, which 
was an excellent position owing to its 
being flat. 

On the evening of December 23rd, during 
one of these journeys in the dark, we went 


perhaps rather too far from the camp. The 
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better snow permitted the dogs to travel 
that day more easily than usual, and without 
noticing it we ascended the island at the 
end of the bay. Owing to the temperate 
weather we had come out very lightly 
dressed, but a sudden change of the wind 
to the north-east, with driving snow, made 
our position anything but pleasant, and our 
tracks were immediately hidden by the wind 
and snow. We lost our way back in the 
darkness and the drift, and instead of 
descending into the bay at the same place 
where we had gone up on to the glacier we 
came to an ice wall six or seven yards high, 
where the glacier ended in the bay. As, 
on account of the darkness, we only noticed 
this ice wall when we were right on to it, 
two dog sledges, Cagni and myself passed 
rapidly from the glacier into the bay in a 
rather abrupt manner and against our wish. 
The snow broke our fall, and fortunately 
we were deprived of the pleasure of re- 
ceiving the other sledges on top of us. 
But for over half an hour we had perforce 
to remain there, and wait until our com- 
panions came to release the dogs and start 
again to search for the way back to camp. 
It was perhaps then that our fingers were 
frost-bitten. The return journey was any- 
thing but easy, and had not the sky cleared 
up and permitted us to shape our course 
by the stars, we should certainly have had 
to remain without shelter for a much longer 
time, and with worse consequences. 

The journey served as a lesson to all of 
us. As for myself, it made it impossible for 
me to take part in the sledge expedition 
towards the north. My fingers, which took 
along time to heal, and the sensitiveness 
to cold which remained in my hand, would 
have made me a source of anxiety and a 
hindrance to the expedition. Regretfully, 
but recognising the necessity from the day 
on which amputation was decided, I left 
Cagni in command of the expedition to the 
north, being assured that by retiring from 
this undertaking I should increase the 
probability of its success, which my presence, 
in case of a relapse, would have entirely 
compromised. 

After the departure of the expedition 
towards the Pole* there were only seven 
of us left in the camp, and although we 
always tried to keep up our spirits, the 
loss of our companions was felt by all. The 


* A full account by Captain Cagni of this expedition towards the Pole will be published in the 
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ship had a dispiriting appearance, with the the cabis owing to the list increased our 
deck covered with snow, the berths partly feeling of discomfort when we went on 
destroyed, and also full of snow, with the board, and this feeling reached its climax 
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quarter-deck littered up with the skins of when we descended into the hold and saw 
bears which we put there to thaw in order a block of ice occupying the place of the 
to obtain the fat. The fact also of our being — boiler and engines. 

unable to stand upright on the deck or in The tent had now a different aspect from 
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what it had in the autumn. It was buried 
by the snow, which had also covered the 
carpenter’s house, made out of the provision 
boxes. The hall, two métres high, was no 
longer visible, and in order to enter our 
dwelling-house it was necessary to descend 
into a pit. The pit, owing to the wind, was 
always full of snow, which we were obliged 
to draw into the hall by means of shovels 
in order to permit us to get out. The tent, 
buried as it was in the snow, did not shake 
any longer; indeed, even in the strongest 
winds our dwelling-house had become secure 
and steady. The only serious inconvenience 
which it had was that of not being provided 
with windows. Although the light was 
returning rapidly outside, inside the tent we 
had to keep the lamps continually burning ; 
and after so many days passed in darkness 
it was a sacrifice for all to continue to live 
in an atmosphere lighted only by petro- 
leum. 

Towards evening on March 28th, I pro- 
ceeded with a sledge and two men, as had 
been arranged, to Fligely Cape to look out 
for the arrival of the first group of the sledge 
party, which, according to the plan arranged, 
should have returned on April 5th. During 
the last days there had been no snowstorms, 
the ice-pack had remained close up to the 
coast, the weather was cold, but clear. On 
arriving at Fligely Cape we constructed a 
snow hut, in which we placed the tent, and 
lodged very comfortably in the same. way 
as the Esquimaux, although the temperature 
varied from 30° to 40° below zero, and here 
we kept a look-out with our telescopes for 
the arrival of ourcompanions. From Fligely 
Cape we could see right round the horizon ; 
and being at a height of some hundred feet 
above the sea level, we were able to see 
to a considerable distance. The days 
passed slowly until April 15th, without our 
having the consolation of seeing our 
companions, although we remained on the 
look-out from Fligely Cape to Germania 
Cape. On the 18th, much to our joy, 
Cardenti and the rest of the second group 
arrived, and were much surprised to find 
that the first group to leave the main party 
had not yet come. 

We organised a search party to proceed 
to Nansen Islands. The party remained 
out for eighteen days ; owing to bad weather 
they were unable to reach White Land 
(Hvidtland), and the provisions being 
finished they had to return, not having seen 





anything on the ice-pack to the east of 
Iligely Cape. 

It was not until May 23rd that I had 
the pleasure of embracing Cagni and his 
men, after a separation of 104 days. 

We could see by the physical condition 
of Cagni and his men, as also by the seven 
surviving dogs, that they had had a hard 
life of it. But .they brought the splendid 
news that they had reached 86° 33’—farther 
north than Nansen. The universal joy was, 
however, disturbed by thoughts of the 
remainder of the party. 

At the end of June the state of the ice- 
pack had not changed. ‘The predominating 
calms during the last months had left the 
ice all close up to the shore, and if this 
had previously been a source of satisfaction 
to us because it facilitated the return of 
our companions, it now caused us anxiety, 
as it prevented our departure. 

Since the spring we had started the 
work of repairing the Polar Star. The 
snow and the ice had been removed from 
the two sides of the ship down to water 
level. By cutting away the ice round the 
ship on the land side, we were able to 
ascertain that the keel did not rest on the 
bottom, but only on the stationary ice of 
the shore. By the end of June we freed 
the hold and the machinery from {ice, and 
on pumping out the ship with the little 
boiler and the balloon-pump, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing that neither the boiler 
nor the rest of the machinery had suffered 
through its prolonged ice-bath. 

The position of the ship was still the 
same, only the list had increased slightly. 
We had not only to get the ship upright, 
but had afterwards to get her out of the 
ice-field in which she was imprisoned, and, 
which owing to its thickness, was certainly 
not one that would be melted during the 
summer. 

This thought, and the other serious one, 
that on account of the thickness of the 
ice we should not perhaps have explosives 
enough to make the whole length of the 
canal from the sea to the ship and free 
the latter, compelled us to follow another 
course—namely, to get the ship first upright 
without bothering about the canal, and 
using, if necessary, all our explosives on 
this work, in order later on to employ the 
ship herself to force her way out of the ice 
of the bay. The work of cutting the 
ice along the side of the ship was a very 
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difficult one, as we had no 
means of removing the 
broken pieces of ice; but 
the thought that to be in 
these regions at the end of 
August meant for us the loss 
of all hope of returning to 
our country unless we were 
first able to get the Polar 
Star out of her present con- 
dition, made us start on this 
new work with the greatest 
of ardour. 


damage which might have occurred. 
just eleven months after the nip, she was freed. 
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THE POLAR STAR. 






















Breaking out of the ice pack— 
“Full steam ahead!” 


We started to mine the ice with 
gunpowder and gun-cotton on the 
left side of the ship. We laid the 

mines at two or three yards from the 

vessel, where they did not damage the hull, 
but gave her some heavy shocks, and caused us 
to be always somewhat anxious on account of the 
After many laborious days, though, on August 8th, 
The same enthusiasm which takes hold 


of workmen in a shipbuilding yard when they behold descending into the sea the ship 


which for many months had lain on the stocks was felt by us at seeing the Polar 
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Star right herself and float, after having 
been held bound by the ice for so long 
a time. 

The ship was now upright ; but in front 
of us there extended over two hundred yards 
of ice to reach the limit of ice in the bay. 
Though the first part of the work had been 
happily completed, another and more diffi- 
cult task still remained, and we had but 
little blasting material left. We continued 
the work of breaking the ice up forward 
with large and small mines and with our 
pickaxes, in order to form a basin of water 
sufficient to enable us to break up the ice 
of the canal with the stem of the ship. 

Owing to the easterly winds during the 
last few days the ice-pack had at last 
moved, leaving the way to the south open. 
Only two hundred yards of ice prevented 
us continuing our course, and it was painful 
to see the ship upright and the sea free 
to the south, the summer drawing to a 
close, and we not able to leave the bay. 

On the evening of August 11th, a strong 
wind from the east having sprung up, we 
were at last able, by laying several mines 
at the entrance of the canal, to break the 
ice-field on the outside ; and with the help 
of the wind we managed, in a few hours, 
to make a good portion of the canal, which 
we should not have been able to complete 
in time by following the method of break- 
ing up the ice into fragments as above 
described. 

We worked until two o’clock, and managed 
to get within twenty métres of the ship, 
stopping the work for dinner, and intending 
to finish it next day. But whilst we were 
renewing our forces at table, the ice-field, 
under the action of the wind, and pushed 
forward by a mass of snow which had fallen 
at the end of the bay, began to move clear, 
taking the Polar Star with it. We all 
rushed precipitately on board, in order to 
secure our ship with further hawsers, and 
prevent her from leaving the bay without 
us. After the various excitements of the 
day this one was a consolation, because, 
thanks to the movement of the ice-floes, 
the way was now open to proceed south- 
wards out of the bay. 

The Sunday which followed our liberation 
was a real day of repose, both physical and 
mental. On the evening of the 15th, with 
clear weather and open sea, we bade farewell 
to Teplitz Bay. Our joy was moderated by 
the thought of the three companions who 
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were not returning with us: there was still 
a faint hope of seeing them again at Flora 
Cape. 

The wind of the last few days had carried 
the whole ice pack away from the shore and 
out of sight, and towards the north the sca 
must certainly be free up to 82°, as in the 
previous year. In perfectly open water we 
proceeded as far as Mary Elizabeth Island, 
and were able to see through the fog at 
times Charles Alexander and Leigh Smith 
Islands. The unbroken ice along the coast 
obliged us this time to pass Mary Elizabeth 
Island at some distance, and afterwards 
proceed without stopping to the entrance of 
the British Channel. The British Channel 
on the east side was not open, as in the 
previous year, but full of ice floes, in which, 
however, there were canals through which a 
ship could navigate. We continued our 
course, favoured by clear weather during the 
whole night, towards Eaton Island, where we 
were stopped by an unbroken ice pack in a 
dense fog to the south of this island. We 
all hoped that on the fog lifting we should 
find the canal running along the coast, so 
that we might be able to reach the open sea 
to the south of Hooker Island. What was 
our surprise, on the weather becoming clearer, 
to see the south side of the British Channel, 
from Cape Barentz to Hooker Island, com- 
pletely blocked by the ice, as also the sea as 
far as our glasses carried and as far as we 
could determine by tbe colour of the sky ! 
There, where the “vrva had passed on 
September Ist, 1880, we found impenetrable 
ice at a season not so far advanced. The 
desire to get out of the canal was, however, 
so strong in us all, that we endeavoured by 
picking our way through the ice fields to 
reach Barentz Cape. About half-way be- 
tween Hooker Island and this Cape more 
compact ice prevented our proceeding, and, 
the wind now blowing steadily from the 
south-east, we were caught in the ice and 
began to drift north. 

On the morning of the 24th we found 
ourselves again near Eaton Island, carried 
by the drifting icefield against huge icebergs 
lying on the south of this island; we had 
thus lost in one night all the work that we 
had done in the previous days. 

With the ship no longer in perfect con- 
dition, and surrounded on every side by 
broken masses of ice in rapid motion, we 
experienced some very anxious moments 
when we saw one of the icebergs slowly 















































approaching us. By manceuvring with the 
engine through the ice we managed to free 
ourselves from this difficult position, and 
dodging behind an iceberg we tried to find 
shelter in the lee of this mountain of ice, by 
which we had previously feared we should 
be crushed. We did not enjoy for long the 
advantage of this position : the wind having 
ceased, the ice:fields began to surround the 
iceberg owing to the current caused by the 
tide, and it was necessary to escape 
as quickly as possible from our shelter, 
abandoning the anchor and steel hawser. 
The whole night was passed in navigating 
through the ice-fields which were carried 
along by the current, in the tracts of open 
water which still remained between Eaton 
Island and the icebergs. The fog again 
rendered this operation difficult, and we took 
refuge to the south of the island along the 
coast. 

Considering that the  ice-fields were 
continually exerting pressure along the side 
of the ship, and that an iceberg through a 
slight ice pressure had carried away our 
stern figure-head, and that we were off the 
shores of Eaton Island, on to which we 
might be forced by a heavy ice pressure, 
our emotions were of too exciting a character 
to permit us to feel ourselves at ease in this 
locality. 

On the 27th, a tract of open water having 
formed towards Miers Channel, we headed 
the ship in that direction, with the intention 
of allowing her afterwards to drift with the 
ice towards the south, if the ice, with the 
light northerly winds, which were now blow- 
ing, should move southwards out of the 
channel. It was not a very safe means of 
getting out of the channel, but it was the 
cnly one we could attempt and which per- 
mitted us to get away from Eaton Island, 
where our position was too dangerous. The 
north wind having freshened, the drift 
towards Miers Channel and afterwards to 
the south along Northbrook Island, became 
very considerable. It is easy to understand 
with what anxiety we all studied this drift. 
A stoppage cf the movement of the ice, with 
another change of wind to the east, meant 
that we should have to return to the north 
of the channel, and, the season being already 
advanced, have to pass another winter in 
Franz Josef Land--a winter which would 
certainly be much less agreeable than the 
previous one on account of the special con- 
ditions in which the ship now was. Thanks, 
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however, to northerly and westerly winds, 
which blew without interruption, the drift 
continued to be very noticeable along the 
shores of Northbrook Island, so much so that 
we were able to reach Barentz Cape on the 
evening of the 3oth, though still surrounded 
by the ice-fields. With the assistance of the 
engine we were able, on the morning of the 
31st, to make our way out of the ice, and 
again proceed in open water, south of 
Northbrook Island towards Flora Cape. 
On the east the sea was covered with ice- 
fields which issued from the British Channel ; 
to the west it was free as far as we could see 
along the southern coast of the Islands. After 
a few hours’ steam we again saw Flora Cape, 
and our joy was great to find a post-bag 
containing good news. There was, how- 
ever, no trace of our companions. The last 
hopes which we had entertained now van- 
ished. The arctic regions must unfortunately 
have made three fresh victims. No one 
would ever know precisely what had 
happened to them ; the glacial ice-pack does 
not easily give up its secrets. Our admira- 
tion and that of the civilised world would 
accompany the memory of these brave men, 
who for an idea had sacrificed their youthful 
existence, and this would be a comfort to the 
unfortunate families whose dearest affections 
were thus wounded in such a terrible 
manner. 

From the high rocks of Flora Cape, we 
could see the sea very free to the south- 
west, whilst to the south and east the ice- 
pack could be observed to extend without 
interruption. In the evening we again 
directed our course towards the south-west, 
and after having spent a night in navigating 
through easy ice-fields; we were able at 
six o’clock on the following day to proceed in 
open water towards the south. 
not yet finally clear of the ice-pack, for the 
following day, with the wind blowing strongly 
from the west accompanied by fog, we were 


We were 


again compelled to traverse another band of 
ice, and the passage through it, owing to the 
heavy sea, the mist and wind, was far from 
pleasant. 

On the morning of September 2nd, the 
weather now being fine, we were able to 
discern on the horizon the last of the ice- 
fields. Open and calm sea favoured us up 
to the 5th, when we came in sight of the 
precipitous mountains of the northern coast 
of Norway. The moment we had looked 
forward to had arrived : we could now give 
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and receive news. The Hertha, which we 
found in the harbour of Hammerfest, brought 
us unfortunately very sad tidings. 

In the terrible anguish which filled my 
heart on hearing of the assassination of King 
Humbert, one thought sustained me. If 
cruel destiny did not permit me to acquaint 
the King under whose auspices the expedition 
had departed with the results attained by the 
expedition, I should still be able to honour 
the memory of it in a manner worthy of 
his person. 
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From the breasts of the brave men who 
had advanced into regions of the extreme 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of 
shout for our far-off 
by another shout, dear to 
those 


north 


man, the home was 
accompanied 
those hearts 
interminable and desolate plains, of “ Long 
live the King!” Though Humbert is dead, 
that cry will not die, but from ice-field to 
resound, the solitary cry 


which echoed cver 


ice-field it will 
of the desolate regions which only brave 


men can reach. 











A Camp. 


(For Captain Cagni’s account of his Expedition towards the 


‘ole see the July Number of 


the PALL MALL MaGAziNeE.) 











AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


BY HOWARD WILFORD BELL. 


H OW slightly the literary expression ofa 
genius is coloured by bodily privation 
has been illustrated again and again in the 
biographies of men of letters. Many great 
writers have known the hand of poverty in 
all its harshness. Yet the work of those 
years of pecuniary stress is opaque in respect 
to the misery of their intimate life. These 
men live two distinct lives—the material 
and the spiritual ; they are not interwoven, 
as is true with men of coarser clay. The 
life of the imagination, of literary creation, 
is the real life ; the life of the senses, of the 
bodily needs, is the transitory. A sublime 
confidence in the future, and in their own 
powers at work in that future, will lift men 
above the petty and the temporal. In youth 
they see visions with a clearer retina than 
is vouchsafed their fellows. Of this sacred 
company was also Stevenson—that man 
with the boy’s heart ever springing in him. 
Stevenson found his physical Gethsemane 
in the crude city of San Francisco. In the 
autumn of 1879 he turned from his friends 
in London and faced toward the Pacific 
coast. He embarked as an emigrant for 
New York, and on this voyage allowed his 
powers of observation full play. The result 
was his “Amateur Emigrant,” completed 
within a few months. Two sentences from 
this book throw an interesting light upon 
the author’s subsequent experience in the 
west. Stevenson writes, “I wish some one 
would find out exactly at what stage of 
toilette a man becomes invisible to the well- 
regulated female eye.” “ We think we have 
no sweet tooth as long as we are full to the 
brim of molasses; but a man must have 








sojourned in the workhouse before he boasts 
himself indifferent to dainties.” These are 
but two bits of genial philosophy from the 
narrative of his experiences in the steerage 
of a trans-Atlantic liner. This voyage, 
undertaken in the beginning of August 1879, 
occasioned Stevenson’s family and friends 
great anxiety. In spite of their opposition, 
Mr. Gosse tells us, “ Lcuis, bringing to the 
front a streak of iron obstinacy which lay 
hidden somewhere in his gentle nature, 
scraped together enough to secure him a 
steerage passage across the Atlantic.” He 
proposed turning this unconventional journey 
to good literary account, and on board ship 
took daily notes with that intent. He wrote, 
moreover, “The Story of a Lie” for the Mew 
Quarterly magazine. Much of his time 
was spent in acquaintance-making with his 
fellow-passengers, in studying them kindly 
but analytically, in jotting down his moral- 
isings on their condition. The book built 
upon these observations was judged a failure 
by Stevenson’s nearest and severest critics, 
and a few years later the author’s father 
bought back and cancelled the “Amateur 
Emigrant.” The only edition now available 
is one published in Chicago. 

On his arrival in New York, 
knocked in vain at the 
magazine offices. The manner of his re- 
ception is a dubious and unprofitable subject. 
Differing representations have been made 
by the author’s friends and by the editors 
of these influential magazines. It is most 
probable, however, that Stevenson tasted 
here for the first time in America the bitter- 
ness that comes to many men of talent in 


Stevenson 


doors of several 
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the discovery that it is on their surface 
rather than on themselves that the world 
fixes its eyes. 

Stevenson at once crossed the continent 
to California. The events and reflections 
of that fortnight’s journey may be found set 
down in “Across the Plains: Leaves from 
the Note-book of an Emigrant between New 
York and San Francisco.” Eu” route the 
weary man wrote to Mr. Colvin: “I had 
no idea how easy it was to commit suicide. 
There seems nothing left of me; I died a 
while ago; I do not know who it is that 
is travelling.” The author of the published 
notes immortalises two train-boys in a 
single page ; the episode speaks graphically 
of the miseries of that long voyage across 
the green prairies. “ When I think of that 
lad coming and going, train after train, with 
his bright face and civil words, I see how 
easily a good man may become the benefac- 
tor of his kind. 
with himself, 


Perhaps he is discontented 
perhaps troubled with am- 
bitions: why, if he but knew it, he is a 
hero of the old Greek stamp; and while 
he thinks he is only earning a profit of a 
few cents, and that perhaps exorbitant, he 
is doing a man’s work, and bettering the 
world.” 

Stevenson’s first abiding-place in Cali- 
fornia was at an Angora goat ranche, in 
the Coast Line Mountains, eighteen miles 
from Monterey. Here, alone in the Santa 
Lucia range, he was violently ill. “I scarcely 
slept or ate or thought for four days. Two 
nights I lay under a tree, in a sort of stupor, 
doing nothing but fetch water for myself and 
horse, light a fire and make coffee, and all 
night awake hearing the goat-bells ringing 
and tree-toads singing, when each new noise 
was enough to set me mad.” To his rescue 
came a great-hearted frontiersman—a mighty 
hunter of bears—and for days this rough 
nurse watched the artist back to health. 
Even thus hindered, Stevenson worked at 
his notes. He commented, “It will not 
be very like a book of mine ; but perhaps 
none the less successful for that.” And he 
concludes, “I teach the ranche children 
reading in the morning, for the mother is 
from home sick.” 

The close of September 1879 found 
Stevenson in Monterey, one of the few 
existing survivals of the many settlements 
made by the Spaniards “before the gringo 
came” in search of gold. That lover of 
the romantic found “the King’s Mount” 
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most congenial to his tastes, and here he 


lingered through the autumn of — 1879. 
After drafting his “Amateur Emigrant” to 
page 68, he turned by way of change to 
“a one-volume novel, alas! to be called 
either ‘A Chapter in the Experience of 
Arizona Breckon ridge’ or ‘A Vendetta in 
the West,’ or a combination of the two. The 
scene from Chapter IV. to the end lies in 
Monterey and the adjacent country; of course, 
with my usual luck, the plot of the story is 
somewhat scandalous, containing an ille- 
gitimate father for piece of resistance.” 
The manuscript of this novel seems to 
have disappeared. Perhaps we need not 
regret it; for, so he declared to Mr. Gosse, 
“Tt was about as bad as Ouida, but not 
Mr. 
Gosse continues, in his recollections, “ He 
had made a great mystery of his where- 
abouts ; indeed, for several months no one 
was to know what had become of him, and 
his letters were to be considered secret. At 
length, in writing from Monterey, on 


quite, for it was not so eloquent.” 


November 15th, 1879, he removed the 
embargo: ‘That I am in California may 
now be published to the brethren.’ ” 

Here in this crumbling town, whose 
population was, according to the witty 


Scotchman, “about that of a dissenting 
chapel on a wet Sunday ina strong church 
neighbourhood,” Stevenson plied his pen 
assiduously. 
Thoreau and the Japanese reformer, Yoshida 
Torajiro, both of which appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine, and were subsequently 
published in “ Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books.” He struck off one of the most 
vivid of his shorter tales, “ The Pavilion on 
the Links.” He planned at the same time 
that tale in the spirit of romantic comedy, 
which took final shape four years later as 
“Prince Otto.” This was the period of the 
appearance of his essay on Burns in the 
Cornhill which violent a 
contention. 

These .better known literary feats by no 
means comprehended the whole fruits of his 
literary industry. In “The Old Pacific 
Capital : the Woods and the Pacific,” which 
first appeared in Fraser's Magazine and was 
then preserved in the volume “Across the 
Plains,” may be found an ideal companion 
for the sojourner in a land on which Sir 
Francis Drake once looked, and looking, 
loved. In a desultory fashion Stevenson 
became a “reporter” on the Monterey 


He wrote here his essays on 


provoked so 























Californian, at a salary of two dollars a 
week. An issue or two of this precious 
paper were sent to his most intimate English 
friend, with the comment that “ the works of 
R.L.S.” were on their way from California ; 
the package never reached its destination. 
“On the whole, his work was not thought 
up to Californian Mr. 
Colvin, with cutting irony. 

Late in December Stevenson arrived in 
San Francisco, and in the spring of the 
following year he was given a “job ”—the 
transaction did 
not even rise to 
the dignity of 
“obtaining a posi- 
tion”—in the city 
department of the 
San Francisco 
Chronicle. With 
this he began a 
brief. but hardly 
promising repor- 
torial career, 
which was to be 
numbered by 


standards,” says 


days. His first 
assignment was to 
“cover” a_holi- 


day jollification 
arranged by the 
Salvation Army 
for the entertain- 
ment of the very 
poor and 
children. 


their 


Stevenson 
wrote a gorgeous 
story, in which all 
the information 
bearing on the 
local aspect of 
the festival was 
carefully ignored. 
It was just such a piece of work as 
might have been expected from the man 
who was to write “ Virginibus Puerisque.” 
It treated of the theory of giving and of the 
blessedness of giving to children, it was a 
special pleading for the virtue of unselfish- 
ness, it was a rhapsody on the Beatitudes, 
it was everything desirable, but it was not 
“a newspaper story.” It was a hopeless 
tissue of platitudes, so far as the require- 
ments of the city editor were concerned ; 
and that proverbially fretful person acri- 
moniously asked his new reporter, who stood 
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before him, long, gangling,  ill-dressed, 
starved-looking, if he knew where the 
festival had been held, who the committee- 
men in charge were, and if he had a list 
of the merchants who had provided the 
presents for the children. To these reason- 
able questions Stevenson replied that he had 
not thought such details at all worth while. 
A brisk young police reporter was hurriedly 
few 
matter, and Stevenson was told that his 


sent out for a facts concerning the 


available 
Sunday 


“copy” would probably prove 
fra 
“ special.” 
Stevenson’s 
second 
torial 


irepor- 
* detail ” 
proved even less 
fortunate. He 
told one 
evening by the 
city editor that he 
should go to the 


was 


Presidio (a mili- 
tary post) next 
morning and 
secure the facts 
relative to the 


installation of a 
new and 
sive 


exten- 
system of 
The 
reporter replied, 
with much 
of manner, that he 
had an 


waterworks. 
ease 


engage- 
ment for the next 
day which would 
prevent him from 


going to the 
Presidio. The 


city editor there- 
upon exercised 
his well-worn pre- 
rogative by incontinently discharging the 
young man, accompanying his edict with a 
running fire of editorial profanity. It 
not appear that Stevenson ever again under- 
took the ré/e of reporter. He continued to 
write articles for the Sunday edition of the 
Chronicle, but there is. no indication that 
he thought affectionately of them, for he 
never rescued them from the files. 

The young Scotchman’s life in San 
Francisco covered a period of four months, 
and embraced perhaps the most miserable 
days of his life. 


does 


Physically he was in a 
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distressing condition. Financially he was 
on the dismal edge of despair. He went 
from doctor to doctor, seeking treatment 
on credit, and was turned away by all. 
During the winter he was reduced by these 
refusals to the humiliation of asking for 
medicine and advice at the municipal free 
dispensary. The illness which overtook 
him in the spring of 1880 almost “ doused 
his faint glim.” 

The grim horror and irony of the cruel 
circumstances are accented when one recalls 
that at this very period Stevenson was 
toiling like a worker in fine metals over 
several of those rare verbal fabrics which 
were to delight his race. The “ Amateur 
Emigrant” had been sent in manuscript 
to his friend and counsellor, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, only to be returned, riddled with 
merciless criticism. Some of the best and 
most characteristic work which was to 
come from his pen was either actually under 
way or shaping itself in his mind; and 
the stress of composition was supported 
by a diet which would have been the death 
of any man not sustained by an inexhaust- 
ible nervous force. 

To his permanent aid came at this moment 
a cheering solace in the guise of William 
Penn’s “Some Fruits of Solitude,” a little 
book full of reasonable courage and quaint 
wisdom—a book to make comrades with. 
This Stevenson did, from that day in 
December 1879, when he unwittingly picked 
a last-century edition from the tray of 
literary debris before a San Francisco 
bookstall, to the end of a life which had 
been unceasingly illumined by its thought- 
ful optimism. Mr. Gosse has recently said 
of this providential discovery: “He met 
with this little book at a critical moment 
of his own career, while he was wandering 
disconsolately in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, convalescent after a very dangerous 
illness, yet ‘still somewhat of a mossy ruin,’ 
and doubtful in what spirit to face the world 
again. To the exile, with his hopes re- 
excited, his spirits grown buoyant, his moral 
fibres tightened by hardship and fear, the 
small book of Penn’s maxims came with 
what seemed a direct message from 
heaven.” 

The publication of the “Letters” made 
clear to his friends how deeply his spirit 
had been moved by the Quaker’s happy 
philosophy. Two years after his first ac- 
quaintance with it Stevenson gave his 


’ 


personal copy to Mr. Horatio F. Brown, 
author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” In this 
book Stevenson wrote: “Here it is, with 
the mark of a San Francisco douguiniste. 
And if ever in all my ‘human conduct’ 
I have done a better thing to any fellow- 
creature than handing on to you this sweet, 
dignified, and wholesome book, I know I 
shall hear of it on the last day. To write 
a book like this were impossible ; but at 
least one can hand it on—with a wrench 
one to another. My wife cries out, and 
my own heart misgives me, but still here 
it is. I could scarcely better prove myself 
Yours affectionately, R. L. S.” 

The exile’s lodging was in a workman’s 
resort in a mean section of the city. For 
this he paid six shillings the week. He 
worked by candle-light, and ate, when he 
could eat anywhere, at “ Joe’s coffee-house,” 
an eating-stall kept by an Italian, and now 
patronised—at least once—by all lovers of 
Stevenson who visit San Francisco. His 
breakfast was a roll, a cup of coffee, and 
a pat of butter, which cost him fivepence. 
Dinner, when he was prosperous, cost two 
shillings, and was a fable d’héte. Supper 
was a repetition of breakfast; the cup of 
coffee being sometimes replaced by a bowl 
of soup. As poverty pinched closer he 
experimented with his viands. A doughnut 
was tried in the place of the rolls, and when 
the fable d’héte dinner was beyond his means 
a bowl of soup was made to serve the 
purpose of the midday dinner. 

Friends in England and Scotland wrote 
him sagacious letters of advice, and more 
than once his tired, sick soul rebelled. He 
wrote to an English correspondent: “ Not 
onc soul ever gives me any news. Every- 
body writes me sermons, which is hardly 
good for a man who lives all alone on forty- 
five cents a day, and sometimes less.” 

He was a touching sight in those piteous 
days. His face was ghastly in its pallor, his 
clothes seemed to have been flung upon him, 
and his trousers and shoe-tops disagreed by 
at least two inches. Men were seen to jump 
at the sound of his cough and to rub their 
eyes at the first sight of him. His manner 
towards his equals betrayed a conscious 
superiority—or, perhaps, it was only a lack of 
sympathy—and he was awkward to a degree. 
It is evident that association with a sym- 
pathetic man friend would have meant a 
great deal to him; but he did not seek 
friends, and the newspaper men, who, as a 
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class, are apt to become calloused by their 
disillusions, avoided the queer, silent Scotch- 


man, who was, unless all signs were at fault, 
a stranded fakir. 

This suspicious-looking character, upon 
whom, doubtless, the brisk reporter, sent out 
to recover his Salvation Army “ story,” gazed 
with pity and contempt, was twenty-nine 
years old at this time, had seen four of his 
books published, and had what Mr. Sidney 
Colvin estimated as a “ half-established re- 
putation.” Stevenson looked his situation 
squarely in the face, and saw all the bitter- 
ness of it. In happier days he wrote of the 
San Francisco period as being the time when 
he was a “penniless and dying author, and 
when it seemed strange not to be able to 
afford a drink.” 

San Francisco failed to help Stevenson in 
his hour of bitterest need, but since his 
death it has raised a pretty monument to 
his memory in Portsmouth Square, where 
he loved to lounge on sunny days. ‘“ Joe’s 
coffee-house” is haunted daily by people 
who feel a belated and vinous grief for him. 
Many persons can tell pleasant stories about 
him—all but “ Joe,” who frankly confesses 
he hasn’t the least remembrance of the 
gentleman, and wonders why people should 
be so keen to learn at just what table a 
forgotten patron used to sit. 
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In the darkest days came parental forgive- 
ness for this wilful flight westward, expressed 
in the trite cablegram: “Count on £250 
annually.” The sunnier month ot June 
brought to Stevenson the happiness of 
marriage with the woman of his choice. 
Setting their faces towards the mountains, 
they bade farewell to the fogs and chill winds 
of the seaport. Their new was at 
Juan Silverado, a deserted mining-camp on 
Mount Saint Helena. Through the grape- 
ripening months of June and July Stevenson 
and his wife and stepson lived in the old 
brown house so affectionately described in 
“ Silverado Squatters.” 


home 


Everywhere his foot 
touched earth there he left an impression of 
his buoyant personality while gathering 
materials for his crucible; in Honolulu, 
where reigned the Rev. Mr. Hyde ; in the 
Adirondacks, where Stevenson spent the 
winter of 1887. The reminiscences of his 
last-named sojourn cluster around his devo- 
tion to the children he found at Saranac 
lake. He entertained them with games of 


his own devising, he told them tales as a 
magician creates a marvellous substance 
from thin air, he chanted them verses full 
of quaint wisdom suited to their years—he 
became in short to them a fairy godfather. 
Has he not been, in truth, a fairy godfather 
to all the children of men? 





San Francisco Bay. 
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“ PINCHER.” 


BY OWEN OLIVER. 


T was five minutes to eight, and I don’t 

get up till eight o’clock in the winter. 

So I was very cross when Jane knocked, and 
told her to go away. 

“It’s somethink pertickler,” she insisted 
through the keyhole. 
of bed. 

I am Molly Marchant. 
last July. 
boys. 


So I jumped out 


I was thirteen 
I keep house for father and the 
Jane is our “ general.” She is a good 
girl to work, but she has no idea of managing. 

“ Tell me quickly,” The cold 
seemed to come rush when I 
opened the door. 


I said. 
in with a 
“]T jest got down in an ’urry, an.-——” 
“Your time is seven !” 
up as she should. 
“There wasn’t no coal in the scuttle,” she 
went on, “wot I meant to fill las’ night, as 
you tole me, 


She does not get 


an’ didn’t ee 
seein’ as ’ow 
you ’urried 
me off to bed, 
an’ never 
’oldin’ = with 
late hours 


myself, wot | 
l wasn’t 
brought up 


to, an’ 





‘‘Never 
mind about 
late hours. 
What is it?” 

“T went to 
the out-’ouse 
to git some 
coal. An’ wen 
I opened the ee 








door an’ got inside you might ’ave knocked 
me down with a feather !” 

“What!” I cried. “You don’t mean to 
say you’ve used a whole quarter of a ton 
since last Wednesday!” We have half-tons 
generally, only father’s tales hadn't been 
selling very well. That is the of 
being an author. 

“No fear—I ’aven’t.” 
head mysteriously. 


worst 
She wagged her 


“For goodness’ sake tell me what it is.” 
was shivering. 


— 


“You know there’s some old sackin’ in 
the corner?” 
wes, yes 1” 
“T jest began breakin’ a lump of coal with 
the ’ammer, an’ up it jumps !” 
“ The coal?” 
“No; the sackin’.” I shut the door. 
“Really, 
Jane, you are 
worse than a 


baby. Of 
course it was 
a cat.” 


“Tt wasn’t 
no sich thing. 
It a 
kid.” 

“A what?” 
I opened the 
door again. 

“A little 
| gal. "Bout 
the size of 


Was 


Bob—” I 
glared at her. 
‘*Master 
Robert, I 
mean, An 
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wot I want to know is, wot am I to do with 
err” 

“ Send her home, of course.” 

“ Sez she ain’t got none.” 

I saw how warm the bed looked, and 
thought how cold the coal-house must be. 

“We might give her something to eat, 
perhaps,” I said. “Ill be down in a minute. 
Do look sharp with father’s breakfast. He 
wants to catch the nine-five this morning to 
go to the British Museum.” It was to find 
some local colour, he said. 

I got up as quickly as I could, started the 
boys dressing, and went downstairs. <A very 
small, very sharp-faced and very dirty child 
was sitting on the kitchen fender, shining 
one of the boys’ boots. Jane ought to have 
done them over-night, but she wé¢//* leave 
things. 

“What were you doing in my coal-house ?” 
I asked severely. 

She looked at Jane. “I didn’t nick none 
of it. She knows I didn’t.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“ Pincher.” 

“Ts that your surname or Christian name?” 

“ It’s wot they call me.” 

“Haven’t you any proper name?” 

She considered. “Farver sez as it might 
be Sairer Ann, ’e shouldn’t wonder, seein’ as 
mother’s was ; but ’e don’t know for sure.” 

“ He ought to know.” 

“Tt ain’t ’is fault,” she explained. 
time wen I come, ’e was.” 


“ Doin’ 


“Does she mean he was in prison?” I 
whispered to Jane. 

“That’s the size of it, miss.” I cannot 
cure Jane of using vulgar expressions. 

“Where is your mother?” I began to 
think that “ Pincher” was not a very desirable 
visitor. 

“Died wen I was a kid.” 

“ How old are you now?” 

“ Ten, farver sez ’e expecks.” 

“Ts your father still in—doing time ?” 

She nodded. 

“Only six months, this lot. Jest for a 
purse wot ’adn’t only ’levenpence ’apenny 
in it. Crule ’ard ev’rybody called _ it. 
An’ doesn’t come out till three days ’fore 
Chris’mas.” 

She commenced scraping the mud off 
another boot. 

“Who looks after you ?” 

She grinned. “I looks arter myself.” 

“You ought to be in the workhouse.” 

She flushed through the dirt, 
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“S’pose your farver got took,’ she in- 
quired: “lke anybody mght. An’ s’pose 
’e sez to yer,‘ Theres four tanners an’ a 
few coppers under the mattress ; an’ mind 
yer keep respeckerbie till my ’oliday’s 
over’? You wouldnt go to no work’us, 
would yer?” 

“ No-o,” I said slowly. 
of your father?” 

She drew a deep breath. 
0’ yourn ?” 

“Of course; but my father-——” I did 
not want to hurt her feelings, so I changed 
the subject. “I'll give you some breakfast, 
but I can’t keep you here.” 

She breathed upon the 
polishing. 

“J wouldn’t take nothink o’ yourn, strike 
me if I would.” 

She looked such a poor, thin, miserable 
child. 

“She's ’andy,” Jane suggested. “I dunno 
but we might do without the charwoman on 
Fndays, if I ’ad ’er to ’elp me.” 

Father rang the bell, as a warning that 
he would be down in a few minutes. I 
finished off the bacon, while Jane made the 
coffee. 

“TI might ask him,” 1 said doubtfully. It 
is not good to ask father things in the 
morning, because he has a liver. People 
who have livers do not want to do what 
any one asks them then. 

“What letters did he have?” 
“Two big ’uns.” 


“You are fond 


“ Ain’t yer fond 


boot she was 


“ 


They are generally tales that editors have 
not the sense to accept. Editors have no 
literary discrimination, father says. Of 
course, if they had, they would take all his 
stories ! 

“ If we could keep her till the evening,” I 
began. Then I heard father coming down, 
and ran up with his breakfast. He was 
putting the returned MSS. in a drawer, and 
muttering something under his breath. 

“Some one else will take them, daddy,” 
I said, when I kissed him. 

He sighed. ‘“ Meanwhile, there are five 
of us to keep, including Jane.” He rested 
his head on his hand, and didn’t begin his 
breakfast. 

“The bacon’s done just how you like it,” 
I coaxed him; and he was very nice, and 
said that I did everything right. I thought 
what hard work it must be for him to keep 
so many of us, and made up my mind that 
“ Pincher” must go. 


18 
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She was cleaning some knives when I 
went down to tell her. 

“1 wouldnt take nothink o’ yourn,” she 
began, before 1 was in the door. “An’ I'd 
work gooder ‘n ’er.” Jane had gone up 
with the boys’ breakfasts. 

I shook my head, and she rubbed her 
eves with her black knuckles. 

“You shall stop and have some dinner 
here,” I promised; “so don’t cry.” 

“ Who's icryin’?” she asked indignantly, 
and set to work again on the knives. 

When the boys had gone to school, Jane 


and I held a 
consultation. She 
made out that it 


would be quite 
cheap to keep 
“ Pincher.” I knew 
it would not ; but 
I agreed to let her 
stop till father came 
home if Jane 
would wash her. 

“Pincher” took 
up the remains of 
a hat and made for 
the door when we 
told her she was to 
be washed. 

“No fear yer 
don’t !” said. 
“T don’t ’old with 
it, an’ no 
don’t farver.” 

But Jane tucked 
her under one arm, 
and took a_ big 
flannel and 
marched off to the 
bath-room. 

“Pll make a 
Christian of ’er,” 
she promised. 

While Jane was struggling with “ Pincher” 
in the bath-room, I found some old clothes 
that Thad not given away. Mother made 
them, and I could not bear to think of 
any one else wearing them... But I 
knew she would them to 
“Pincher.” 


she 


more 


have given 

She looked quite a nice little girl when 
she was dressed. We called her Florry, so 
that she should have a proper name ; and I 
took her to look at herself in the long glass. 
It was funny to watch her turning round 
and grinning over her shoulder. 
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***Do | look the sort of bloke wot would 
write potery?'” 


MAGAZINE. 


“My!” she said. “Ain't I a lady! I 
look nearly as pritty as you, miss.” 

“You should not say such things,” I told 
her. “I know some people say I am good- 
looking ; but, of course, / don’t think so.” 

Jane does not either. I heard them talking 
in the afternoon. 

“Too dark an’ pale for my taste,” Jane 
said. “ Give me a bit of colour.” Jane has 
red hair, and her nose... but I always 
remember that she did not make herself. _ 

“I call ‘era: pictur,” 


said “ Pincher”—] 
mean Florry. “ Like 


them coloured ad- 
vertisements.” 

“Go on with yer 
nonsinse !” 

“An’ speaks to 
yer so pleasant.” 

“ Wait till yer git 
up a bit late, an’ 
don’t 
master’s 


fave the 

breakfus’ 

She’s got 
a temper, I tell 
yer!” Jane is 
enough to make 
anybody cross! 
“Yer bad, spiteful 
child !” 
a scuffle. 

“Td like to kill 
yer, sayin’ things 


ready ! 


There was 


of ’er, jes’ becos yer 
don’t like ’er.” 

“Me _ not 
‘er!” cried Jane. 
“Wrere d’yer ex- 
peck to go to if 
yer tell stories like 
that ‘ere? Wy, 
there ain’t nothink 
I wouldn’t do for 
that ’ere child !” 

Jane has an ab- 
surd idea that Iam quite little. But you 
have to put up with things from servants. 
So I took no notice, only called to tell her 
that she had taken three-quarters of an 
hour to dress, and ought to be downstairs. 

Father was very tired when he came home, 
so I would not bother him till the boys had 
gone to bed. Then I went and sat on his 
knee and told him. , He was very kind ; but 
he shook his head. 

“She’d be sure to steal; and when her 
father comes out !” 

“ Perhaps he will reform.” 


like 
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“They never do.” 

“In one of your tales—that one about the 
kind robber——” 

He laughed. “Fact and fiction are 
different.” I suppose they are. 

“She looks quite nice and respectable. 
If you would see her ?” 

He still shook his head, but I told Jane 
to bring Florry. He talked to her for some 
time. Then he said it was too late to send 
her away that night. When they had gone 
he stood by the mantelshelf, with his head 
on his hand. 

“That dress was the last thing your 
mother made, Molly,” he said. “She was 
always fond of children.” So 1 knew that 
Florry was to stay. 

I went in to look at her on my way to bed. 
She had tied knots in a towel to make a 
doll, and was hugging it in her sleep and 
smiling. I couldn’t believe that she would 
ever steal. 

She never did steal anything from us ; 
but she had an unfortunate habit of taking 
things from the tradespeople’s baskets when 
they called. Some of them were rather 
disagreeable about it, and the butcher’s 
man was quite nasty. 

“ Nex’ time I catch ’er with one of my 
jints,” he said, “I send for a p’liceman, and 
orf she goes !” 

So I had to talk to her seriously, till she 
promised not to do it any more. 

She made herself very useful, and Jane 
liked her, though they quarrelled every day. 
She got on pretty well, also, with the boys. 
She almost worshipped father, and took a 
perfect delight in shining his boots. 

“How’'ll they do this mornin’, sir?” she 
always asked, if she could catch a glimpse 
of him. He could hardly bear to look at 
them, he used to tell her, they glittered so. 
Then she would run down to the kitchen, 
grinning like a little monkey, and peep round 
the blind till he went. 

‘°K do look a treat,” she used to say. 
“Jest see ’is feet !” 

I tried to make her speak better, but she 
did not seem as if she could. She blew 
herself out, like a frog, trying to sound her 
h’s; but if she succeeded it was generally 
in the wrong word. However, I taught her 
to spell and write a little. It was funny to 
hear her teaching my old doll, that I had 
given her, that it must wash its face regularly, 
and “never nick nothink !” and not answer 
Jane back, if she was ever so disagreeable ! 
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“You'd better see what Florry would like 
for a Christmas present,” father said a few 
evenings before Christmas. He had sold 
several tales unexpectedly, so we were to 
have nice presents this year. 

I promised to ask her the next morning ; 
but when I went downstairs, I found Jane 
rocking herself and crying as she made 
the toast. 

“Florry’s gone!” she wailed. “I ’adn’t 
the ’eart to come an’ tell yer before.” 

“Gone! Oh, Jane! she hasn’t taken 
anything ?” 

“She wouldn’t never take nothink from 
’ere, don’t you think it. It’s ’er father comes 
out this mornin’, wot ain’t no manner of 
good. She’s gone off to meet ’im, pore 
child.” Jane wiped her eyes. 
never see ’er no more.” 


“Yer won't 
Jane has a good 
heart, but she has not a good head; so I 
knew she was sure to be wrong. 

Florry came to our house that very after- 


noon. A great rough man had hold of her 
arm. He looked very savage, and Jane was 


afraid to answer the door; so I went my- 
self. He did not do anything to me; only 
stood twiddling his cap and shifting from 
one leg to the other. 

“ Are you Florry’s father?” I asked. 

‘ Meanin’ ’er ?” 

“Yes. We couldn’t 
don’t you see?” 

He nodded, and pointed to the doll in her 
arms. “Sez yer give it ’er.” 

“ Of course I did.” 

He looked surprised. 
think she’d lifted it. 
proper ’idin’, I tell yer.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself ! 
The idea of a great man like you hitting a 
little girl !” 

“°F don’t orfen, miss,” she assured me. 
“Not never, ’ardly.” 

“In course,” he said, 


call her ‘ Pincher, 


“ Blessed if I didn’t 
An’ promised ’er a 


“T got to do my 
dooty by ’er, an’ if she nicked anythink of 
yourn, it ’ud ’ave to be done.” 

She nodded emphatic agreement. 

“T am glad you disapprove of—tahing 
things,” I told him. 

He shuffled about again. 
said hoarsely. 


“ Depends,” he 
“Some things is meant to 
be took, an’ some people is meant to ’ave 
‘em took from. Else ’ow’s a bloke to git 
a livin’ ?” 
“You should work, like my father does.” 
“Wot’s ’e do?” 


“ He writes tales and poetry.” 
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The man rubbed his chin. “Now, do I 
look the sort of bloke wot would write 
potery ?” he demanded. 

“No,” I admitted, “ you do not.” 

He nodded. 

“Exac'ly. Yer father does wot ’e’s cut 
out for; I does wot I’m cut out for—not 
meanin’ no offence, miss—an’ much obliged 
for wot yer done. Come on, nipper.” 

“Don’t you think she’d be better with 
us?” I asked. 

He turned to her. “That’s wot I tole 
yer. If yerd stop with the young 
lady ——” 

She clung 
to him sud- 
denly. “’E’s 
my _ farver,” 
she cried: 
“same as 
yourn’s 
yourn !” 

So I gave 
her a bun, an 
orange, and 
two pennies, 


and made 
Jane bring 
some beer 
for him. 
Then they 
went off to- 
gether. 

“ Be sure 
you come 
and see us at 
Christmas, 
Florry,” | 
said. 

She said 
she would; so 
we bought 
a set of doll’s furniture and kept it 
ready. 

On Christmas morning the boys woke at 
three. Tommy’s presents included a bag- 
pipes, so we woke too. Father had just 
been upstairs to borrow them till breakfast 
time, when he heard a peculiar noise in the 
basement. He picked up a poker, and went 
to see what it was. I took a stair-rod and 
followed him. He kept making signs to me 
to stop ; but of course I could not let him 
go alone. 

The kitchen gas was alight and the door 
ajar. We peeped through the crack, and 
there I saw—‘“ Pincher !” I felt sorry that 











““©Tain’t nothink, gou’nor. .. . 


her father had not beaten her ; which shows 
that my temper is not really good. 

“ Ain’t yer done yet ?” he asked in a deep 
whisper. He seemed to be waiting just 
outside the window. 

“ Tn a minute.” 

She was grinning at something on the 
kitchen table. 

“Urry up!” 

She turned round and looked at father’s 
boots, that Jane was supposed to have 
cleaned ready for the morning. 

“She don’t shine ’is boots like I done em,” 
she said. 
“Wouldn’t | 
jest love to 
give ’em a 
polish !” 

“Till give 
yer a polish 
if yer ain’t 
eae ,?? 
growled the 
man. 

She put up 
her hand to 
turn out the 
gas. Then 
father sud- 
denly stepped 
in. 

“Wait a 
| bit, Florry,” 

he said. 

“We've got 

a present for 

you.” 

She ran to 
the window, 

They was come by easy.’” and the man 

began to pull 

her through, 
To mysurprise, father did not try to catch her, 
but just held up the whiskey bottle and in- 
vited the man tocome in and have adrink. I 
was still more surprised when the man cocked 
his leg over the window-sill and came in. 

“Merry Christmas to yer, guv’nor!” he 
said. “ An’ meanin’ no offence.” 

“ None whatever,” said father. “The 
same to you.” 

He began pouring out some whiskey. | 
took Jane’s big cloak from the peg and put 
it on and went in. When I saw the kitchen 
table it nearly took my breath away. They 
had not come to steal, but to leave some 
presents for us. 
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The presents were all silver. There were 
some fish knives and forks labelled For 
Marstir; a lovely serviette ring and cake- 
stand on a paper that said Dere Mis Moly ; 
two little mugs, For the doyse; and a pickle 
fork, For Jain / 

“Oh, Florry!” I cried. “How could 
you?” 

She hung her head and didn't say anything. 

“One good turn deserves another, don’t 
it, miss?” suggested the man affably. 

“Ve-es,” I said; “but how did you get 
them?” Of course I knew they were stolen ! 

“Don’t you worrit about that,” said he. 
“No one won’t never look for ’em ’ere.” 
He winked at us all in turn. 

I did not know what to say. So I looked 
at father. Father did not seem to know what 
to say either, so he gave the man another 
glass of whiskey while he considered. 

“It is very kind of you,” he sad at last, 
“and of Florry, to wish to give us presents. 
My daughter and I appreciate it very much.” 

“’Tain’t nothink, guv’nor,” said the man. 
“They was come by easy, an’ . 

“T am sorry we can’t keep them.” 

“They’d never trace ’em ’ere,” said the 
man positively. 

“That isn’t quite what I mean,” said 
father. “You see different people have 
different ideas. MWe have a prejudice—a 
strong prejudice—against taking anything 
that belongs to any one else.” 

“ They don’t ’old with it,” Florry explained, 
“TI tole yer so. That’s wy I wanted to 
leave ’em unbeknown.,” 
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bari lips could frame a love so great 
As yours and mine? Triumphant—rare, 

Beyond all price. Insatiate, 

Yet not ashamed to breathe in prayer 

To God. Its kingdom in your eyes ! 


Can such love live? Ask of the Spring, 
Whose all-pervading majesty, 

Renews with season’s circling ring 

The beauty of eternity ! 

Immortal still in Paradise. 


The man shook his head slowly. “ Wot’s 
it matter w’ere they come from, wen nobody 
don’t know ?” 

“It’s just a prejudice of ours,” father 
apologised. ‘We all have our little pecu- 
harities. For example, you would not hke 
to take anything from us.’ 

“ Wouldn’t do it,” said the man de- 
cidedly. 

“‘ Not ’im,” Florry assured us. 

“Well, we have the same feeling about 
other people. That is all the difference.” 

The man finished his whiskey slowly and 
scratched his head. 

“Then I got to take ’em away ?” 

“Not at all. We shail be very pleased 
to have them ”—Florry clapped her hands— 
“on one condition: that you will tell us 
the address where they belong. 

Florry’s face fell. “Theyre goin’ to send 
’em back,” she whispered. 

The man sighed. “So long as yer'll take 
’em,” he said, “yer do me proud; an’ wot 
yer does with ’em,. yer does accordin’ to yer 
own ideas.” 

So father took the address, and the man 
took some more whiskey. Then I gave 
Florry the doll’s furniture, and they went. 
Just at the door the man turned round. 

“There’s somethink in them ideas of 
yourn, guv’nor,” he said. “ Blowed if | 
don’t give ’em a trial!” 

When last we heard of them he was 
doing very well as a costermonger. “ Yer 
should see me and ’im an’ the donkey,” 
Florry said. “It’s a fair treat!” 


CELESTE.” 


How grew this love? Sweet mystery, 
Beyond our world’s analysis 

Heart beat with heart. It was to be. 
No soul dare fathom more than this, 
Nor doubt a faith sublime, supreme ! 


When will it end? Great love commits 
Itself to Heaven. Reckons not 

The sundial’s shadow. Nor submits 
To measurement of human lot, 

But lives as one eternal dream! 


W. H. MEREDYTH. 
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THE GIANT. 


BY WALTER RAMAL, 


o- lived with his aunt, and his sister 

Emma, ina small house near Romford, 
His aunt was a woman of very fair com- 
plexion, her heavy hair was golden-brown, 
her eyes blue; on work days she wore 
a broad print apron. His sister Emma 
helped her aunt in the housework as best 
she could, out of school-time. She would 
sometimes play at games with Peter, but she 
cared for few in which her doll could take 
no part. Still, Peter knew games which he 
might play by himself; and although some- 
times he played with Emma and her doll, 
yet generally they played apart, she alone 
with her doll, and he with people of his own 
imagining. 

The rose-papered room above the kitchen 
(being the largest room upstairs) was his 
aunt’s bedroom. There Emma also slept, 
in a little bed near the For, 
although in the great double bed was room 
enough, (her aunt being but a middle-sized 
woman,) yet the other pillow was always 
smooth and undinted, and that half the bed 
always undisturbed. 
were strewn there, anda sprig of mistletoe at 
Christmas. 

On a bright morning in July (for notwith- 
standing the sun shone fierce in the sky, yet a 
random wind tempered his heat), Peter went 
out to sit under the shadow of the wall to 
read his book in the garden. 


window. 


On May-day primroses 


But when he 
opened the door to go out, something seemed 
strange to him in the garden. Whether it 
was the garden itself that looked or sounded 
strange, or himself and his thoughts that 
were different from usual, he could not tell. 
He stood on the doorstep and looked out 
across the grass. He wrinkled up his eyes 
because of the fervid sunshine that glanced 
bright even upon the curved blades of grass. 
And, while he looked across towards the foot 
of the garden, almost without his knowing 
it his eyes began to travel up from the 
ground, up along the trees, till he was 
looking into the cloudless skies. He quickly 
averted his eyes, with water brimming over, 
it was so bright above. But yet, again, as 
he looked across, slowly his gaze wandered 
up from the ground into the dark blue. He 
fumbled the painted covers of his book 


and sat down on the doorstep. He could 
hear the neighbouring chickens clucking 
and scratching in the dust, and sometimes 
a voice in one of the gardens spoke out 
in the heat. But he could not read _ his 
book for glancing out of his eye along 
the garden. And suddenly, with a frown, 
he opened the door and ran back into the 
litchen. 

Emma was in the bedroom making the 
great bed. Peter climbed upstairs and 
began to talk to her, and while he talked 
drew gradually nearer and nearer to the 
window. And then he walked quickly 
away, and took hold of the brass knob of 
the bedpost. 

“Why don’t you look out of the window, 
Emmie?” said he. 

“Tm a-making the bed, Peter, don’t you 
see?” said Emma. 

“You can see Mrs. Watts feeding the 
chickens,” said Peter. 

Emma drew aside the win low-blind and 
looked out. Peter stood still, watching her 
intently. 

“She’s gone in now, and they are all 
pecking in the dust,” said Emma. 

“Can you see the black-and-white pussy- 
cat on our fence, Emmie?” said Peter in a 
soft voice. 

Emma looked down towards the poplar- 
trees at the foot of the garden. 

“No,” she said ; “and the sparrows are 
pecking up the crumbs I shook out of the 
tablecloth, so she can’t be in our garden 
at all.” 

Emma turned away from the window, 
and set to dusting the looking-glass, un- 
heeding her grave reflexion. 
her in silence awhile. 


Peter watched 


“But, Emmie, didn’t you see anything 
else at the bottom of the garden?” he said. 
But he said it in so small a voice that 
Emma, busy at her work, did not hear 
him. 

In the evening of that day Peter and his 
aunt went out to water the mignonette and 
the sweetwilliams, and the nasturtiums in 
the garden. ‘There were slipper sweet peas 
there, also, and lad’s love, and tall holly 
hocks twice as high as himself, swaying, 
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indeed, their topmost flower-cups above his 
aunt’s brown head. And Peter carried down 
the pots of water to his aunt, and watered 
the garden, too, with his small rose-pot. 
Yet he could not forbear glancing anxiously 
and timidly towards the poplars, and follow- 
ing up with his eye the gigantic shape of 
his fancy that he found there. 

‘‘Aren’t the trees sprouting up tall, 
auntie ?” said he, standing close beside her. 

“That they are, Peter,” said his aunt. 
“ Now some for the middle bed, my man, 
though I’m much afeard the rose-bush is 
done for with blight: time 
long since.” 

“How high are the trees, auntie?” 
Peter. 

“Why, surely they’re a good lump higher 
than the house; they do grow wonderful 
fast,” said his aunt, stooping to pluck up 
a weed from the bed. 

“How high is the house, auntie?” 
Peter, bending down beside her. 

“Bless me! I can’t tell you that,” said 
she, glancing up; “ask Mr. Ash there in 
his garden. Good-evening, Mr. Ash: here’s 
my little boy asking me how high the house 
is,—they do ask questions, to be sure.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ash, narrowing his 
eye, over the fence, “I should think, ma’am, 
it were about thirty foot high ; say thirty- 
five foot to the rim of the chimney-pot.” 

“Ts that as high as the trees?” 
Peter. 

“ Now, which trees might you be meaning, 
my friend?” said Mr. Ash. 

“You mean those down by the fence 
yonder, don’t you, Peter?” said his aunt. 
“Poplars, aren’t they? That’s what he means, 
Mr. Ash.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ash, pointing the stem 
of his pipe towards them, “if you ask me, 
they poplars must be a full forty foot high, 
and mighty well they’ve growed, too, seeing 
as how I saw ’em planted.” 

Peter watched Mr. Ash attentively, as he 
stood there looking over the fence towards 
the poplar-trees. But his aunt began to 
talk of other matters, so that Mr. Ash said 
no more on the subject. Yet he did not 
appear to have descried anything out of 
the common there. 


it blossomed 


said 


said 


said 


Now the evening was darkening ; already 
a lamp was shining at an upper window, 
and the crescent moon had become bright 
in the west. Peter stayed close beside his 
aunt ; sometimes. peeping from behind her 
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skirts towards the trees, glancing from root 
to foliage, to crown, and thence into the 
shadowy skies, whence daylight was fast 
withdrawing. By-and-by his aunt began 
to feel the chill of the night air. She bade 
Mr. Ash good-night, and went into the 
house with Peter. Soon Peter heard Mr. 
Ash scraping his boots upon the stones, 
Presently after he also went in, and shut 
his door, leaving the gardens silent now. 

At this time Peter was making a rabbit- 
hutch out of a sugar-box ; but to-night he 
had no relish for the work, and sat down 
with a book, while Emma learned her 
spelling, repeating the words to herself. 

“Auntie,” said Peter, looking up when the 
clock had ceased striking, “if Satan was to 
come in our garden, would he be like a man, 
or is he little, like a hunchback ?” 

“ Dearie me ! 
his head next? 


what'll these stories put into 
Why, Peter, God would not 
let him come up into the world like that, not 
to hurt His dear children. But if they are 
bad, wicked children, and grown-up folk too 
for that matter, then God goes away angry, 
and the Spirit is grieved too. Why, my 
pretty, in pictures he has great dark wings, 
just as the angels’ are beautiful and bright ; 
but the good angels watch and guard little 
children and all good people.” 

“Then he’s just as big as a man in the 
pictures, like Mr. Ash, not a——” 

“ Aunt Elizabeth has heaps or pictures of 
him in a book, auntie, with all the wicked 
angels crowding round,” said Emma; “but 
he’s much taller than Mr. Ash, like a giant, 
and they are all standing up in the sky, 
and 2s 

“Yes, Emmie, that’s in the book, I dare- 
say,” said her aunt, frowning at Emma, and 
nodding her head. “But come and sit on 
auntie’s lap, dearie ; why, he looks quite 
scared, poor pigeon, with his stories. Auntie 
will tell you about little Snowwhite, shall 





she ?—about little Snowwhite and _ the 
dwarfs ?” 

Peter said nothing, though his lip 
trembled; and albeit he asked no more 


questions, yet he did not attend to the 
story of Snowwhite. 

At the beginning of the next day, Peter 
woke soon after the dawning, and getting 
out of bed peered through the glass of his 
window, down the garden. The flowers 
were not yet unfolded in the misty air. 
There was no 
where. 


movement nor sound any- 


The trees leaned motionless in the 
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early morning. But towering implacable 
against the rosy east stood that gigantic 
spectre of his imagination, secret and terrific 
there. And Peter with a sob ran back 
quickly to bed. 

However, he mentioned nothing cf his 
thoughts during the day, eating his break- 
fast, and going to school as usual. But 
when he reached school he had forgotten his 
lessons, and was kept in. Even there, alone 
in the vacant schoolroom, he could not learn 
his returned lessons, because of all his vivid 
fears passing to and fro in his mind. As the 
afternoon decreased, hour by hour, towards 
evening, he began to hate the memory of 
night and bedtime. He lingered on, seeking 
any excuse for light and company, until 
Emma spoke roughly to him. “Leave off 
worrying, Peter, do! How you do worry !” 

At last, when even his aunt grew vexed 
at his disobedience, Peter begged her for a 
light to go to bed by. At first she refused, 
laughing at his timidity. But, in the end, 
with importunities he persuaded her; and 
she gave him a piece of candle in his room, 
to be burned in a little water, in order that 
when he was asleep, and the burning wick 
should fall low, then the water would rush in 
and extinguish it. 

It was far in the night, just when the 
flame of the candle leapt out into darkness 
with a hiss, that Peter woke from a dream, 
and sat up trembling in his bed. He had 
dreamed of a street in the distance, whither 
a giant became a speck, and the eye was 
strained in vain. Even yet he saw its 


undimmed length retreating back un- 
imaginably. And, as if impelled by an 


influence inscrutable, he got out silently and 
drew back the muslin window-blind. In 


the clear, dark air he saw the row of poplar 
trees ; he saw that gigantic shade of fear 
abiding there, uplifted as with a threat, and 
the trembling stars of the heavens about 
him for a head-dress. 

Peter cried out in terror of the sight, 
hiding his eyes in his hands. And while 
he stood sobbing bitterly, scarcely abie to 
take breath, his ear caught a sound in the 
room like the wintry shaking of dry reeds 
at the brink of a pool. At this new sound 
he caught back his sobs; his scalp seemed 
to creep upon his head. He looked out 
between his fingers towards the bed; and 
he saw there an Angel standing, whose face 
was white and steadfast as silver, and whose 
eyes were pure as the white flame of the 
Holy Ones. His wings were to him as 
a covering of perfect brightness, his fect 
hovering in the silentness of the little room. 
Peter, his tears dried upon his face, could 
not bear to gaze long upon that steadfast 
figure angelical ; yet it seemed as if he was 
now indeed come out of a dreadful vision 
into the pure and safe light of day; and 
when presently the visitant was vanished 
away, he went back into his still warm bed, 
his fear more than half abated, and fell 
asleep. 

In the morning, when he looked out of 
the window, a gentle rustling rain was 
falling, clear in the reflected cloud-light of 
the sun. He could hear the waterdrops 
running together and dripping down from 
leaf to leaf. He heard the sparrows chirp- 
ing upon the housetop, the remote crowing 
of a cock. And the poplar-trees were 
swaying their leafy tops in the cool air, as 
if they also had awakened refreshed from 
the evil perils of a dream. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE 
GREAT WATER BEETLE. 


BY DOROTHY 


of pene in mind the delightful and 
learned works of scientific men treat- 
ing of insect life, it is with all due humility 
I write these words, not to instruct (few are 
less able to do so), but as one who having 
by a chance strayed into fairyland must tell 
what little his dull eyes could see there, for 
the pure pleasure of bringing those scenes 
back to his mind. The happier he if he 
perchance strike a sympathetic chord in 
others. Nature’s worlds are fairylands— 
none more so than that of stream and lake 
and pond. A noiseless world, perhaps, but 
not a lifeless one. In the dense, mysterious 
forests of frogbit and milfoil a varied life 
goes on. Pursuit and capture, victory and 
defeat, wholesale massacre, and wild, mazy 
dances in the green transparent depths. 

I still love this charming water world. 
Years ago we lived in it, my brother and I 
in the spirit certainly, and almost in the 
flesh, I think, when I remember many warm 
summer days—yes, and cold autumn ones 
too—which we passed stretched full length 
at the edge of some pond. 

By these ponds we would lie for hours, 
unconscious of the flight of time, and of 
everything else save what was _ passing 
beneath our noses, our arms bared to the 
shoulder, and plunged down in pursuit of 
some wary water-beast. 

The result of this angling was for each 
a pickle bottle, well stocked with newts, 
waterboatmen, whirligigs, and the like. 

No doubt each of the water-people I have 
mentioned was delightful and interesting, 
but in our minds they paled into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with one—one who 
was to us for a long time only a name, a 
woodcut in the natural history books: the 
strong, ferocious king of the fresh-water 
world—namely, the Great Water Beetle 
(Dyticus marginalis). 1 knew his Latin 
name long before I got to know him. 

I think my greatest aquarium triumphs 
took place abroad. We had a bright little 
villa in a quaint old town on a hill in 
Provence, from which, in the interests of our 
aquaria, we used to make many expeditions 


HAIG. 


to places round about. One of the nicest 
was a great meadow down in the valley, 
which was white and surpassingly fragrant 
with narcissus in early spring. 
a whiff of narcissus will turn the finger of 
Time’s clock years back in a single moment, 
and I am in the meadow, I and my brother, 
heedless of the flowers, but all eagerness to 
rifle the little intersecting ditches, whose 
sluggish waters contained most 


To this day 


desirable 
scarlet bugs. 

Fishing there at a little distance from me 
one day, my brother suddenly uttered a 
piercing shriek of terror and delight, in- 
spired by what he held in his hand—a large, 
dark, ferocious-looking insect, the long- 
looked-for one, the Dyticus. Not the beetle 
itself, but the next best thing to it, the 
larva. 
one of joy, my next of envy ; but I despised 
my own littleness, and the treat of watching 


My first feeling on seeing him was 


the larva soon became absorbing to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. We had 
seated ourselves each side of the 
pickle bottle containing him, and gazed 
admiringly at him. I that his 
aspect was more calculated to inspire awe 
than attraction. He had the appearance 
of being suspended from the surface of the 
water by his tail, through the little 
plumy gills at the end of which he was 
taking in air. His jointed body was curved 
like an §, and he worked his six long legs 
rapidly. His flat, horny head was _ bent 
downwards, the strong, sickle-like jaws wide 
open; ready to seize any hapless individual 
which might come within his reach. Through 
these jaws, which are hollow, he sucks the 
His eyes, consisting 


one on 


must own 


two 


juices of his victims. 
each of half a dozen minute flat orbs, ar- 
ranged in a circle, looked treacherous and 
malicious. The Dyticus was placed in my 
brothers aquarium, where he immediately 
found his own level, and created the greatest 
confusion among the other inmates, whom 
he devoured with the utmost impartiality. 

Not long after this I was sitting beside 
a pond. It was a deep round pond, most 
promising, at first sight, in appearance, but, 
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alas ! 


accessible only at one point, where 
some worn stone steps descended into the 
water. It was here that I sat patiently on 
the look-out for dragon-fly larve. 
Suddenly I caught sight of two very 
diminutive creatures swimming just below 
the surface—Dyticus larva, both of them. 
I was trembling with excitement, and hot 
all over, but I put out my hand. 
favoured me—I caught them both. 


Fortune 
Very 
small specimens they were, not more than 
half an inch in length. Experience had 
taught me caution, and when | got home 
I did not put them in the general aquarium. 
It was rather late, so I left them and some 
young tadpoles in a flat earthenware sauce- 
pan on my window sill, and ran down to 
lunch. When I returned, what a sight met 
my eyes! The smaller of the two, disdaining 
the tadpoles, had fallen upon his brother, 
and was now devouring his lifeless body. 
I named the survivor Dytic. I trans- 
ported him in his saucepan to the edge of 
a tank, where we kept our aquaria, and 
waited upon him most assiduously every 
morning with and tadpoles. 
On this diet he waxed fat and strong, and 
in course of time burst out of his skin. I 


earthworms 


found it one morning floating in his sauce- 
pan, an unsubstantial image of himself. 
One might have imagined it to be his ghost. 


Twice more, after the manner of his 
kind, he changed his skin; and attained 


his full size, when he was a pride and 
glory to me. Two inches long and more 
he was, and half the thickness of my little 
finger in girth. 
came over Dytic. 


And now a sad change 
His skin became dull and 
lustreless, he got languid and sleepy and 
refused all his food, and one day I found 
his poor little dead body stretched out on 
the water. He was buried with all honour 
under an olive tree, near the spot where he 
had passed a happy if somewhat circum- 
scribed existence. I suppose that if he had 
been -in his native pond when he reached 
his full larval development, he would have 
burrowed into the earth bank, changed into 
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a pupa or chrysalis, and ultimately into a 
beetle. I have never had a larva which 
effected this change in my aquarium, 

The same summer we went to Switzerland, 
where we discovered a pond which was a 
perfect happy hunting ground to us. It 
swarmed with larva, and the abundance 
of the spoil occasioned a most terrible 
tragedy, I might even say an atrocity, in 
my aquarium, Jt happened thus. I had 
about ten full-grown Dyticus larve together 
in my aquarium at one time, and I most 
criminally forgot to feed them one day. 
When I dd eventually go to look at them, 
I found to my horror that they had formed 
themselves into a perfect little circle, each 
one having fixed his jaws into his neighbour’s 
body. I left them to finish their feast and 
went away. 

It was in the pond I have just spoken of 
that I first saw the perfect beetle, and he 
more than fulfilled my expectations—a great 
chocolate-brown beetle, very handsome, his 
Wwing-cases decoratively edged with a band 
of yellow, cutting his way through the water 
with his powerful swimming legs. All the 
delight of an ambition attained was mine, 
when I felt his hard horny body struggling 
in my hands. After that we used to keep 
a lot in our aquaria. They looked very 
well, and had a,large appetite for worms 
and tadpoles. For the sum of one penny, 
long-suffering visitors were permitted to 
view these orgies: a permission which I 
now suspect they would have gladly paid 
twice the amount 
of. Indeed, shudders of disgust were the 
only tribute they paid to the beetles’ un- 
rivalled powers of consumption. 

But perhaps I wrong them. If I were 
offered the chance of assisting at a similar 
spectacle to-day, I should consider myself 


not to avail themselves 


a highly privileged person. 

For it is years since I have seen a Dyticus, 
though at times I picture him to myself, 
passing his happy hunters life in some 
far-off, sedgy, shady pond, a prize for other 
hands than mine. 
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\ 7HILE Paris is laving in the waters of 
‘VY Trouville, English society is panting 
in the dusty heat of its chief city. But this 

is a plaint built upon an illusion. 


ae Paris is impossible when London 
Season. ‘8 delightful. This no doubt is 


one of the advantages of our 
insular situation. It is a blessing derived 
from being a little higher in our latitude. 
But, the charms of geographical fixity 
apart, summer, with all its disadvantages 
inseparable from the pinch of brick, is the 
only period possible to what is known, for 
Court, matrimonial, sumptuary, and gregari- 
ous reasons, as the “ London Season.” The 
watering-cart, that benefactor of mankind, 
which distributes its benefactions with 
almost cynical irregularity, assists to 
neutralise the asperities of the dog-days to 
the enervated victims of custom. And on 
the whole the London Season slips by with 
amazing rapidity ; too swiftly, no doubt, for 
those who have families to provide for, or 
raiment and jewels to sell. 

I will not harrow the thoughts by even 
gently drawing upon imagination for a 
picture of the London Season in midwinter : 
the brief afternoon, the miry streets, the 
leafless, shivery park, the sunless days, the 
rheumatic nights. What is for the best is 
not always the best. But Society has in this 
little matter managed its affairs better than 
some of its friends might manage these 
for it. 

Efforts have been made from time to time 
by worthy reformers of the best possible, to 
alter things as they are. We recall a pretty 
passage in rhetoric between Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr. Marjoribanks, now Lord 
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Tweedmouth. The precise ends of the line 
taken by these disputants have passed out of 
mind, but the object of one of the gentlemen 
was to limit the London Season to June by 
fixing the prorogation of Parliament in that 
month. There was to be a grand putting 
back of the clock. Parliament should meet 
in October or November, sit until Christmas, 
reassemble in January, and clear up by the 
end of May. In this way, it was contended, 
John Bull would secure from 
legislators. His ordinary Christmas bills 
would ke relieved by the extraordinary bills 
of his legislative physicians, bakers, and 
bootmakers. 
of hunting 


more his 


By way of relief to the tedium 
the snark in the 
preserves of the Government, he would be 


waters or 
able to run down from Saturday to Monday 
for pursuit of the less wily fox. His wives 
and children would come in for the best of 
the pantomimes; and when Parliament rose, 
as the tocsin for every one quitting London, 
they would be in time also for the best of 
Nature in the period of her summer carnival. 
But though precedents were pulled by their 
ears or their tails out of the musty kennels 
of the past to utter a chorus of sounds 
emphatically establishing the possibility of 
what was urged by what had actually existed, 
nothing came of the proposed change. 

No 


account whatever was taken of the 


claims of Ascot or Henley Regatta. What 
about Goodwood? Well, those who wished 
could of course go to Goodwood Races 


as part of the summer programme for the 
The same was to be said of the 
Cowes week. And, no doubt, the exception 
drawn against our Ducal race week and 
the fixtures of the Royal Yacht Squadron 


country. 
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might be admitted to hold its ground by 
reason of the fact that these events are 
confessedly outside of the London Season. 

As to the Derby and the Oaks, it was 
contended that under the new dispensation 
the Epsom week would offer a very pretty 
and effective wind-up to the London Season 
as ordained by the prorogation of the Par- 
liamentary Session. 

Such was the argument that supported 
this pretty arrangement for returning London 
without thanks over to Londoners in the 
golden age, the Middlesex summer, the Row 
at its princely period, the rhododendrons in 
the zenith of their beauty. Happy Cockaigne, 
able to succeed thus completely to the 
pristine beauties of its parks—the mob in 
exclusive possession of those costly glories 
devised by an artistic First Commissioner of 
Works, out of the pocket of “ John Bull” for 
the sole benefit of the “upper ten.” 


ry course the thing was a_ fantasy, 
the 


dream of a zealot in social 


reversals. No doubt there are “functions” 
which would lend themselves 

The | better to the night than to 

| me the daytime. Of these, the 
Room. Queen’s Drawing Room is 


an example. Royalty holds its 
State Concerts, like its State Balls, after 
sundown. And not neces- 
sarily. Who could imagine, for instance, 
a Matinée Court Concert at Buckingham 
Palace? Has imagination yet climbed to 
the heights of a Matinée feather, strictly 
designed for a Court Concert? As well 
imagine a Court Ball at 3 p.m. There exists, 
we believe, in the classic recesses of the 
City, a princely feast, which is called the 
I p.m. breakfast, that lasts down to 5 p.m. 
Those who enter there leave all hope of post- 
meridian business behind. 


wisely, if 


Time bargains 
have to wait ; stocks may fall or rise while 
glasses go up or capacities sink. But the 
midday ball! Here, indeed, do we strike 
the impossible ! Hence, wherefore the 3 p.m. 
Drawing Room? Of course we all know, 
and can respect the reason, why her late 
Majesty received and reviewed her Court in 
the afternoon. But the reason no longer 
exists, except upon the plea of providing an 
afternoon out for the ladies of Clapham or 
of Hoxton, who wish to see the procession, 
and study my Lady Clare de Vere at 
close quarters as she sits in the Mall in 
her coach, No account, unfortunately, is 
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taken of the feelings of Lady Clare de Vere. 
The alternative horrors of being obliged to 
hear herself summed up by Mr. Sikes from 
Seven Dials, or to have to face the dubious 
leer of Carlo Icici—off for a day—from Saffron 
Hill, or be smothered behind closed windows, 
amount, I take it, to a gracious penalty. 
Poor Lady Clare de Vere! we all feel for 
her, of course. But no doubt she and others 
must fardels bear, and suffer to amuse the 
gentle public. There will naturally be a 
dreadful hubbub if the day Drawing Rooms 
are abolished. They have been the vogue 
now through so many seasons, that each, as 
it has come, has been akin to a great middle- 
class carnival. So I fear that in the interest 
of the spectators, and in order also to pre- 
serve the loyalty of the Snap Shot Brigade, 
Lady Clare de Vere must continue to suffer, 


“HE part played by the House of Com- 

mons in the round of 
Season is so obvious that it 
almost a 


the London 

constitutes 
Season of its own. 
The House could, in fact, get 
on very well if it had no refuge 

Its appreciation of itself cer- 
not admit of depreciation. Its 
standard of entertainment is that of an ideal 
club, where ladies are welcome. Its instincts 
are purely social. Politics constitute the 
basis of its existence, but this counts for very 
little in the existence itself. The serious 
men, who foolishly insist that the first duty 
of the Government is to govern, even go so 
far as to protest that the duty of a legislature 
is to legislate. Well, the Society men, who 
constitute the grand majority of the House, 
and indeed make up the House itself, are 
agreeable to let the solemn Samuels of the 
Chamber work out destiny after their kind. 
The public, so far from protesting against 
what is called St. Stephen’s being an annexe 
to Park Lane and the faubourgs of Picca- 
dilly, go really out of their way to repudiate 
the doctrines of the solemn Samuels. The 
male public demands seats for itself and tea 
and strawberries for its women. Society, 
which is of course the pivot of public life, so 
far shares the public estimate of the real 
purpose of the Legislature, as to include the 
House in the London Season. It is added 
to Hurlingham and Boulter’s Lock, and but 


‘*The 

House.”’ 
in Mayfair. 
tainly does 


for the modern habit of going to bed at 
midnight, or at least closing its doors at that 
hour, the House would be the rallying-point 
of the best people “after the Opera is over. 
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“Tom BReowy ‘és 


Pupil; ‘ But surely I can paint Nature as I see her?” 
| Professor; ‘‘ Yes, certainly, provided that you don’t see her as you paint her.” 


It is an unlicensed house, and the Speaker 
“out of the chair” need not interfere with 
the flow of soul which should balance the 
feast of reason. 
T is commonly believed that the attraction 
which the House has to offer consists 
of its Terrace. This is true as one attrac- 
tiononly. There is a second 
,attraction—that of dining at the 
House. In fact, view the Babble 
Shop as you may, no lady with an under- 
standing of her duties to herself and her 
friends would be wise in beginning the day 
without seriously remembering that the 
House cannot be treated lightly. It is as 
much entitled to chronological recognition 
as the meet of the Coaching Club, or the 
parade of the Four-in-Hand. Indeed, it has 
come to be regarded as the liveliest resort in 
town. As a restaurant it has many superiors, 
but no one, either the entertainer or the’ en- 
tertained, stops to consider balances of merit. 


‘* The 
Terrace.’ 


Mr. Gladstone once described the House 
of Commons as “a great and noble school 
for the creation of all the qualities of force, 
suppleness, and versatility of intellect” ; and 
leaving the Lobby, as in one sense our 
modern School for Scandal, the exactions of 
the Terrace, the competition of the members 
in the best-looking and the best-dressed and 
the smartest of guests, and the eagerness of 
each, by the laughter that he can occasion 
at his table, to approve himself a man of wit, 
helps to refine Mr. Gladstone’s more prosaic 
if still eloquent estimate of the House as a 
serious workshop. 

Quitting the Lobby, where, if anywhere on 
earth’s surface, “the flying rumours gather as 
they roll,’ where men, as Tacitus says of 
the scandal-mongers, “ fingunt simul credunt- 
que,” and dipping to the Terrace, members 
and guests emerge by subterranean ways 
of gloom upon the oft-talked-of Terrace. 
Shaded by the lofty sweep of the great 
Palace from the hot westering sun, there 
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comes a quick relief from the silent glassy 
waters of the river. 

The ladies new to the place are as Alice 
in Wonderland. 
equally. Here, 
“ sometimes 
tea,” 


The Terrace becomes all 
like Queen Anne, they 
counsel take and sometimes 
but more usually tea. “The tables 
are as thronged,” to quote a description by 
a Blackwood writer, “as those of a suburban 
guinguette.” 

It is a picturesque scene, on an afternoon 
in the strawberry time, this scene which the 
Terrace presents, in a season unclouded by 
a great death or the mourning essential to a 
prolonged war. The pigments of costume are 
as of a parterre of flowers. 
it is all motley. 


In a caste sense 
For grand dames of society 
and their daughters are v/s-d-vis with country 
cousins in their easily distinguishable frocks 
at other tables ; while working out the rhythm 
of caste and degrees of beauty and smartness 
are the wives or daughters or sisters of the 
members themselves. 
RECALL one memorable afternoon when 
a Royal Duchess, now alas dead, and two 
ladies of ducal rank, one the wife of a popular 
Master of the Horse, were the guests of a 
famous Colonial Secretary, once a Radical 


supporter of the Doctrine of 


Where Ransome, and a witty Ulster 

—- Unionist, of fighting favour, 

That incident getting into the 

papers established the Terrace as a Society 
resort. 

But, of course, the place has its detractors, 
some of whom, however, affected rather than 
meant their detraction. I stood one after- 
noon in the Lobby with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, when his wife came up with Lady 
Georgina Curzon, 

“We are going to the Terrace,” said Lady 
Randolph. 

“You have my profoundest sympathy,” 
replied her husband. 

No doubt, after the Duchess incident, the 
Terrace suffered from the disadvantage of 
being talked about in the newspapers and 
of being over-popularised. A well-known 
Metropolitan labour member spoke of it as 
“a chapel of ease to Burlington Arcade.” 
Cynics of the Lobby inveighed against what 
John Knox called the “Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women,” and ardent legislators 
like Sir Henry Fowler read Mr. Speaker 
lectures upon having the stairs blocked by 
“ strangers.” 
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The grand dames of Mayfair, to quote 
another writer, no doubt did form little knots 
and thus block the passage to the Division 
Lobbies. But who was there would dare 
to push them aside or neglect them if a 
hundred division bells were ringing? 

I recall Sir John Maclure in such a 
quandary. Mr. Akers Douglas is Whip. 

“Look here! Where’s your vote?” 
the genial Patronage Secretary. 

“Awfully sorry, my gentle Aretas; but 
her Royal Highness insisted upon hearing 
my story of the man that mistook me for 
the Duke of Cambridge at the opening of 
the Canal, and I was in the middle of it 
when the last bell rang. Why don’t you 
give us a ‘lift’ or a trolly to the Division 
Lobby? Or, better still, let us divide on the 
Terrace itself ?” 

That idea of Sir John’s seemed to strike 
home to the embryo First Commissioner of 
Works; and on the whole it would add 
entertainment to the Terrace. A big ship’s 
bell could be rung, and the wickets might 
be placed at the Speaker’s and the Lords’ 
extremes of the Terrace ; the two columns 
kept apart by the tea-tables to the right and 
the row of garden-seats to the left. 

The great mind of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
which gave M.P.’s baths and shaving saloons, 
the greater mind of Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
which conceived an international cable chess 
tournament between Committee 


asks 


Room 15 
and Washington, should stimulate to the 
conquest of the Terrace for the purposes 
of the Division Lobby. 

When rose to fame, when 
duchesses and women of high degree and 
persons of lower degree came so nigh sena- 
torial heels or toes as to “gall the kibe,” 
the renown of the place became so great 
and diffused that its approaches resembled 
the old crush-room of the opera. 


the Terrace 


Thus a gentle form of hospitality grew 
into an affliction, until it threatened to stop 
the cog-wheels of legislation, arrest the wheel- 
barrow of Government, and block the tireless 
round of the British Constitution itself. The 
“new way out” of the difficulty by the dis- 
covery of the “new way in” has removed 
the corporeal objection to the Terrace after- 
noon, but the authorities that are still stand 
obdurately out against the Terrace “At 
Home.” Mrs. Cunningsby De Vet, who un- 
thinkingly issued cards for an “ At Home” 
on the Terrace, made the first and only 
attempt to add the Terrace to the “At 
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H.COWMAN, 


Barber: ‘‘’ Air cut, sir?” 


Small Boy: 


But all the same it 
survives, a prominent point of attraction to 
be remembered by country visitors as one 
of the sights of the town, and a refuge for 
ladies who may find time hang heavily—if 
time ever can hang heavily in the Season ! 


Homes” of Mayfair. 


The House of Commons is made up of 
very wealthy men, of very proud men, of 
men who have nothing to be proud of, 
of very brilliant men as of very dull men, 
of men of fine appearance which survives 
all attempts at its destruction, of men who 
dress for effect and reach the wrong result, 
of very serious men and very gay men. 
Unto each are the women of his rank, or 
his taste, or his opportunities. The result 
is a kaleidoscope of mixed beauty as of 
brilliant costumes. 


gran to take another view of the 
\ London Season, derives more from a 
King, who is endowed with all his capacities 
for pleasure, than his Majesty derives from 


Society his august surroundings. Inthe 
and the sense of being able to do what 
King. one likes with ones own, the 


Prince stands at a distinct advantage over 


‘*No, shave.” 


his Majesty the King. A Sovereign is 
almost too august a personage to join in the 
midday gallop in the Row ; but a Prince, on 
the other hand, suffers from no such dis- 
ability. Indeed, when you think of it, a King 
dwells in an entanglement of disabilities. 
The average Englishman cannot feel like a 


king. Of course he may be a king all the 
same. In some one’s eyes, no doubt, he is 


quite an emperor. The man in the street, 
who sees more of the world, and has emo- 
tions, may perhaps feel nearer the divine 
omnipotence of kingship. He is monarch 
of his sphere to this extent: he has the 


key of.the street. It is a monarchy after 


a kind. Still it is not quite like being 
a king. The proud possession of the key 


is marred by the dismal consciousness 
of having no lock to fit it into. But his 
Majesty, the real King, is not much better 
off, when think of the austerities of 
form by which he is hedged about. He 


you 


cannot use his latchkey with that comforting 
freedom which attend the use of 
what Mr. Smedley calls “the pet abomina- 
tion of the devil.” His Majesty’s trouble 
consists in too much ceremony. 


But while the King undoubtedly suffers 


should 
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from a great deal too much attention, what 
would monarchy be without attention? It 
is the sugar of State. The Court is con- 
stituted to pay his Majesty this attention ; 
and it will have been observed from that 
deeply interesting State paper, the Report 
of the Committee on the King’s Civil List, 
that more money is paid for bowing the 
Sovereign off his own premises than is 
allowed him by a grateful country to live 
comfortably in his own rooms. Quite use- 
less to protest this is a paradox! Dear 
old England is paradox from the top of her 
highest Imperial mountain to the bottom of 
her deepest Imperial coal-pit. 

I have often wondered why Windsor 
Castle was ever placed where it stands. 
Obviously it was built to afford a means of 
escape from town. Its site represents the 
convenience of dwelling at an inconvenient 
distance. Princes do not suffer from bores ; 
and yet there is no bore so terrible as the 
old Court bore. He is the man that is sent 
to chasten the haughty spirit of sovereignty. 
And Windsor Castle, as the antidote to 
the bane, was built apparently to shelter its 
master from his persecutors. 
be the courage of the Court bore, it is not 
equal to a journey to Windsor. 

We dwell sadly upon this aspect of the 
life of the courtly and Sovereign gentleman 
who has for so many years been the rallying- 
point of the London Season. 
life, he must dwell in the oblique lights of 


Great as may 


In his new 


Yes, there are some 
No King, 


a golden isolation. 
disadvantages in being a King. 
unless it were a foreign monarch, posing as 
a moralist, and making 
discovery, could visit Boulter’s Lock on an 
English Sunday afternoon. 
herent harm in Boulter’s Lock ; but imagine 
the horror of the British Mawworm, who read 
in his morning paper that His Majesty was 
an interested spectator of the cheerful scene 
at Boulter’s Lock yesterday afternoon. So 
Society may have the best of it here at least. 


a voyage of social 


There is no in- 


1 ae London Season, however it is 

viewed, is sunshine and flowers. As 
an amalgamation of persons and interests, 
it is without its equal in any 
capital known to the traveller. 
It possesses a picturesqueness 
and a dignity of its own, at once unaffected 


Inimitable 
June. 
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and unchallengeable. Its scheme of enter- 
tainment admits of no cavil either upon the 
point of its taste or upon that of the wealth 
which both underlies and inspires it. Its 
primary charm lies in its absolute freedom 
from monotony. It is indeed a quick- 
change artist in the beautiful. The varying 
motives of those who constitute the London 
Season are its life. It is upon these motives, 
in fact, that the grand panorama moves. 

All that the wit of woman and _ the 
ingenuity of man can devise for doing 
homage to self is done, and when it is 
remembered that the wit is not of one 
woman or the ingenuity of one man, but 
of ten thousand men and women, the 
extent, the variety, and the multitudinous 
effects of these brilliant bribes to individual 
ascendency only be inadequately 
realised. The London Season might be 
compared to a colossal diamond of countless 
facets, each facet an individuality wooing 
the sunlight for the extinction of its neigh- 
bours. To win a reputation for the best 
house, the richest decorations, the neatest 
dinners, the most successful dances, the 
smartest people, is the aim of every hostess 
known to Vanity Fair. It is, all things con- 
sidered in this best of possible worlds, a 
laudable aspiration indeed. 

The cultivation of the fine art of dress 
only surpasses the cultivation of the natural 
art of maturing flowers to their perfection, 
The pace of the life entailed upon the 
feverish crowd that lives this life of friendly 
mutual extinction, is not the least of the 
wonders as well as the glories of the London 
Season. June is the playground of the year, 
it is the most perfect of the months. It has 
left behind it the false and checkered airs of 
May; it is on the right side of the month 
of sultry heats and thunderstorms. What- 
ever is best of the London season is brought 
out for the common enjoyment in June. 
For this is the month of greatest possibilities. 


can 


It is the period of hope and of triumph to 


the doubting and the victorious. It is after 
this that the canker of disappointment lead- 
ing to conscious failure sets in; that the 
review of mistakes made is held, and that 
the final tragedy follows. For it may be’ 
said that to no hostess is the London 
Season a uniform success, though it will 
have brought much to remember with 
pleasure. 








